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The more complicated 
your estate the more 
we can help you. 


HINDA 
f invia 
aN, 


La e) 


, make decision 'st money and « 
cut Genera! Life Insurance Comp. 
urance | Pension Plans ; Health/Ac 


At Connecticut General 
we do things 


a little differently. 





Aren't these the books 
you want to read? 


154 THE COMPLETE 272 THE PENKOVSKIY 128 THOSE WHO LOVE — 275 THE COMEDIANS 
WORKS OF WILLIAM PAPERS Irving Stone Graham Greene 
SHAKESPEARE Oleg Penkovskiy ublisher s Publisher 

2 volumes Pub edition. $595) edition, $6 95) edition. $: 


284, THE BILLION 122 IS PARIS BURNING? 
DOLLAR DRAIN Larry Collins & 

Len Deighton Dominique Lapierre 
(Pub edinon, $4 95) (Pub edition $e 95] 


157, THE MAN WITH 283. THE RED AND. 
THE GOLDEN GUN THE GREEN 

Jan Fleming Ins Murdoch 
Publi 


281 THOMAS 245. THE GREEN BERETS — P000 St xx 


Shelley Mydans Robin Moore 676 The Rockwells" 
ublisher Publisher 276 GREAT MODERN 
lition, $ Litton, $4 9: SHORT NOVELS. Hilton 


Complete Guide to 
SUCCESSFUL 


N 
150. SARKHAN 36 THE SAVAGE STATE He Ta 


William J. Lederer Georges Conchon per r $ 
& Eugene Durdick r e 


en Pe) won. $i 54 SHORT NOVELS 278 PORTRAIT 


s mom ze Tue rany Tagasuny OF JONN STENBECK Antar E STEVENSON 


KENNEDYS: A Family — OF CHILOREN S 
STORIES 2 volumes 5 
Pub edit b ed 5 


282 Alfred Hitchcock 
27) ATPLAY INTHE 183 THE MANDELBAUM Presents STORIES NOT 108 RAND McNALLY'S 
FIELDS OF THE LORO GATE, Muriel Spark FOR THE NERVOUS WORLD ATLAS FOR THE 


Peter Matthiessen In HOME 
5 ‘ j 5 


NOTE Guild editions are some reduced in s 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Ine. Garden City, N Y 


edition, $125 


BOOK OF INTERIOR 118. INTERN 
DECORATING, Albert Doctor X Appomattox Bruce FARMER COOKBOOK 
Kornfeld (Publishers (Publishe Catton 3 volumes Publi 


but texts are full length — not a word is cut! 
ni ota u Se 


As an introduction, choose 


ANY FOUR 


of these 43 best-sellers, 
reference works, even sets 


ALL for $] 


251 THE HONEY 172 YES | CAN. 257 & GIFT OF JOY 274. THE MAGUS 
BADGER Robert The Story of Helen Hayes John Fowles 
Ruark (Publisher Sammy Davis, Jr ablish Publish 

edition $e 95) (Pub ed. $695) 


saas) vdihon. $ 


130 AIRS ABOVE 277. THE SENSE OF 291 THE AUTOBIOC — 37, THE MAKING OF 
TIE aunn praat tH RAPHY OF MALCOLMX THE PRESIDENT 1964 
Mary Stewart Carson (Publishers (Publish 

(Publishe edition, $5 95) g s 


Theadore Il. White 
The John 
r 


53. HOTEL 255. THE MEMOIRS edition. $65 


Arthur Hailey 


110 THE COMPLETE ns OF AN AMNESIAC 
HOMEOWNER i i Oscar Levant 208, THE MAKING OF 


Robert Schwartr & wv $ THE PRESIDENT 1960 
Hubbard I. Cobb Theodore H. White 


72 THE VIKING BOOK 
OF POETRY 2volumes 270. THE LIFE OF 
t available im DYLAN THOMAS, Con: 
i tantine FitzGibban 
15 HERZOG (Publisher 


Saul Dehow 137. THE RABBI edition, $7 9 163. WAGING PEACE 


à He Noah Gordon Dwight D. Eisenhower 
finon, $! jish 
1 ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC TRILOGY 
117. THE DOUBLEDAY Mr Lincoln's Army. 
Glory Road, Stiliness at 744 THE FANNIE 











Literary Guild of America, Inc 2 
Dept. 63-TZX. Garden Cily, N Y 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Literary Guild and send me 
numbers | have printed in the four bores 
not delight 


10 days and 
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Feast your eyes on a Delta dinner! 





Can you think of a 
nicer way to eat up 600 miles? 


Cocktails, hors d'oeuvres, Champagne, vin Rosé . . . Gulf 
shrimp remoulade ...a crisp tomato salad . . . charcoal 
broiled strip sirloin or filet mignon. What a delight to dine 
a la Delta! From Banner Jet First Class menus like this to 
appetizing Tourist fare, Delta makes your trip a real treat. 


> DELTA 


NEES ner 








Mary got to school early for Student 
Council. Her team won in gym. 
After play rehearsal, she’ll Watusi 
with the gang. 
She needs sugar in her life. 
For energy. 


She needs energyless, 


artificially sweetened 


foods and beverages 
like a turtle needs a seat belt. 


Sugar swings. Serve some. 


Sugar’s got what it takes 


...18 calories per pea da it's all energy 
j 


€. 
Note to Mothers: 


Exhaustion may be dangerous—especially to 
children who haven't learned to ayoid it by 
pacing themselves. Exhaustion opens the door 
a little wider to the bugs and ailments that are 
always lying in wait. Sugar puts back energy 
fast—offsets exhaustion. Synthetic sweeteners 
put back nothing. Energy is the first require- 
ment of life. Play safe with your young ones— 








make sure they get sugar every day. 








Sugar Information, Inc. 
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Diamonds bespeak an ever-growing love 


Love can never grow old. Neither can the beauty 
of the diamond. It matters little whether your gift for ( t I | 
an important occasion or a special day is lavish rowing d 


or modest. The diamond's meaning is beyond all worldly values. In the 


saddle 
business 


Bracelet, about $3500; earrings, about $250; ring, about $950. Your jeweler can show you many such pieces. H 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


In fifteen tanooga 
Saddlery Company has grown from a 
12-man shop into an operation em- 
ploying more than 200 men and 
women. Each week, now, some 1500 
saddles ure shipped for distribution 
across the U.S. and overses 

“We must be doing hing 


right," says President H tkins 


of his company’s growth 

Many things right, we'c y—and 
among them, having tlie 
counsel of Employers 


TIME, MARCH 4 


Wausau right from the very irt, 
Smployers Mutuals’ sound 
e in safe procedures, Chatta- 
nooga 2 integrated safety 
with routine, ed loss to employ 
and the com 
of accidents and insurance 
If your company is growing or 
grown up, right now the time to 
D at your business insurance 
orkmen's compe tion, 
group , he alth and accident plans, all 
forms of fire and casualty insurance. 







Let the “good people to do busir 
with” help you. Call Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, listed in the 
Yellow Pages, Or, write Employers 
Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Insurance 
of \\, 


185 Offices Coast 
to Coast 

“Good People to do 
business with* 





Introducing 


the new 


Triumph 2000 


Sedan. The 4-door 
5-passenger Triumph 2000 
sedan 

(You probably thought we only 
make exciting sports cars. Like the 
TR-4A and Spitfire Mk2.) 

But please don't think we've 
"gone Detroit" Because the 2000 


is probably quite unlike any sedan | 


you've ever driven. In fact, you 
might think you were driving a 
Triumph sports car 

With accurate rack-and-pinion 


steering. Four forward synchro- | 


sedan. 


™ mesh gears 


Bump-smoothing, 
independent suspension. 


Dependable disc brakes. (You 
won't find standard [features like 
these—all from the TR-4A—on 
most of the higher-priced sedans.) 

And a 6-cylinder engine—0-50 
in only 9.4 seconds—that still 
squeezes about 26 miles from 
each gallon of gas 

Of course, the Triumph 2000 


large suitcases, bulging 

bag of golf clubs.) And 

| optional automatic transmission 
or overdrive. 

Remember these latter features 


when you test-drive the 2000. 


Otherwise, you might think you 


were driving the world's only 4- 


| door, 5-passenger sports car. 
| Triumph 2000 


lod 


boasts such sedan-like features as | 


luxurious reclining front bucket 
seats. Child-proof door locks 
Yawning trunk. (Swallows five 





You can do a lot of baking for a little bit of dough 


Your electric service costs so littl 


of baking for a few cout th 


vou can do all sorts ke ervice than it did 10 years age 


Which all goes to prove an important pomt. Sound busine 


per kilowatt-hour for 


managzemcnt — and c busines: 


lependable. low 


rgctic cnterprise — together 


crvice for you, both 


Vhat's part of the miracle of clectr ery low 
Wile th ce of 


cr the scars, t Kf cleet 


sak sities it hmbing — mean priced electri 


nO id an the future 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies* 


mmg 


n [n fact, toda vorage family p. bout ] 





TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, March 2 
BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).” William Shatner 
stars in a drama about a jungle doctor 
accused of malpractice and murder. 


Thursday, March 3 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
pm). The Devil at Four O'Clock. Spencer 
Tracy, as a hardhanded Irish-American 
priest, and Frank Sinatra, as à hard-case 
Ttalo-American criminal, invoke the bless- 
ings of heaven in their work at a children's 
leper colony situated on the slopes of a 
volcano that may erupt any moment 


Friday, March 4 
THE SAMMY DAVIS JR. SHOW (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 pm.) Sammy' third appear- 
ance of the season will have more of him- 
self and less of his friends. Guests include 
the Supremes and Jonathan Winters. 


Saturday, March 5 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.) The World Ski Jumping cham- 
pionship from Oslo, Norway: the Daytona 
500 Stock Car championship from Day- 
tona, Fla 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:15 p.m). The Five Pennies This 
movie biography of Jazz Musician. Ernest 
Loring ("Red") Nichols is laden with he- 
roics and sentimentality, but Danny Kaye 
and Louis ("Satchmo") Armstrong have 
a ball and save the show. 


Sunday. March 6 

CBS NEWS RELIGIOUS BROADCAST (CBS. 
10-11 a.m ). A tour around the new Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem to see exhibits rang 
ing from Sth century Persian gold orna- 
ments to Picasso and op art 

CAMERA THREE (CBS, 11-1130 a.m) 
Part 3 of "In Search of Ezra Pound” 
traces Pound's childhood, college life and 
self-exile in Europe 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS. 6-6.30 
p.m). "Nehru Man of Two Worlds" 
highlights Nehru's career from his days 
in prison to his election as independent 
India’s first Prime Minister. 

WALT D'SNEY'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7.30-8.30 pm.) Part 2 of 
the story out a girl who wants to 
dance, filmed with the Royal Danish Ballet 


Tuesday, March 8 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS. 10-11 pm) 
"Our Friends, the French": the state of 
the Franco-American alliance as seen 
through the eyes of Frenchmen 


THEATER 

On Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! is an honest 
and lyrical, sentimental and humorous 
account of a young lrishman's prepara- 
tions to leave his homeland for America 
A uniformly excellent cast is headed by 
Dubliners Donal Donnelly and Patrick 
Bedford. who play the hero's inner and 
outer selves, 

SWEET CHARITY, As a taxi dancer in 
search of lasting love. Gwen Verdon is 
ferpsichore’s darling and fortunes. foil 


AM umes EST. 


Bob Fosse's choreography 
Simon's hook is a burnt-out case. 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE is John 
borne's Inferno, the journey of an s 
deemably mediocre” middle-aged 
through a modern hell, all the while lash- 
ing out at his fate with visceral scorn and 
waspish humor. Nicol Williamson makes 
him a good sight larger than most heroes. 
THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE blends 
Brecht with the Theater of Cruelty, mix- 
ing in philosophy, revolution and insanity. 
A skin-tingling assault on the senses. 
CACTUS FLOWER is a French bonbon ooz- 
ing with sex. Barry Nelson is a sybaritic 
dentist who is affair-prone: Lauren Bacall 
plays the slightly soured nurse who saves 
him—then conquers him. Director Abe 
Burrows keeps this candied love apple 
dripping with amusement 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. A note of 
nostalgia and innocence is struck by the 
APA repertory company in its stylish 
revival of the 1936 George Kaufman- 
Moss Hart comedy classic. 


Off Broadway 


THE MAD SHOW With only a passing 
nod to Mad magazine, this revue satirizes 
TV kiddie shows. soap-flake operas, re- 
cording stars. It has more jaw than teeth, 
but the show is entertaining. 

HOGAN'S GOAT. Fthnic memory is tapped 
as William Alfred evokes Irish character, 
customs and clout in Brooklyn at the turn 
of the century. Beneath the blarney and 
blather lies the story of the making and 
unmaking of an American politician 

THE WHITE DEVIL. A revival in. modern 
dress recaptures all the ry gothic ele- 
ments of John Webster's 17th century 
melodrama of destruction wrought by 
ambition, greed, murder and revenge 


RECORDS 
Folk & Other 


PAUL BUTTERFIELD, at 24. is a virtuoso on 
the harmonica, the new "in" instrument 
that folk aficionados, picking up an old 
colloquialism, call a “harp” Butterfield's 
harp is electrically amplified, and he gets 
extraordinary saxophone-like effects with 
1t. On his first album, The Paul Butter- 
field Blues Band (Flektra). he not. only 
blows a wild-sweet harp but also shows 
that he is one of the best young bluesmen 
around by singing the likes of Shake Your 
Money-Maker and Thank You Mr Poo- 
bah, vigorously backed by guitars, drums, 
organ and bass 

SANDY BULL, an accomplished guitarist 
plays folk music as well as jazz, classical 
works and his own too-lengthy ragalike 
musings His /rventions. (Vanguard). in- 
cludes such surprises as a Bach gavotte 
played on an electric. guitar with an or- 
ganlike sononty, a I4th century ballad 
performed on oud, banjo and guitar, and a 
swingi selection of 20th century rhythm 
and blues 

HARRY BELAFONTE heard Nana Mou- 
skourt, 28. singing in a supper club out- 
ide Athens and brought her to the US 
to tour and record with him some Songs 
from. Greece (RCA Victor), wiih folk 
lyrics but melodies mostly by Manos 
(Never on Sunday) Hadjidakis Greek is 


a poetic language of love for Belafonte’, 
mellifluous voice (In the Small Bon 
Walking on the Moon). Mouskouri adi 
some dreamlike songs about freedom (Th 
Town Crier, The Baby Snake) 

AMALIA RODRIGUEZ, one of Portugals 
most marketable exports, is queen of the 
lemon-flavored café song known as fado 
(Fado literally means fate and is alway 
cruel.) Amali's new album, called the 
Soul of Portugal (Columbia), contains ; 
dozen fados (Corner of Sin, Useless Ay 
gel. similar in mood to Edith Piaf 
chansons but stamped with Portuguese 
rhythms and Amalia's tangy timber. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, a stylish Scottish 
tenor who is equally at home singing 
Handel arias, gives meticulous attention to 
Greensleeves and Other Songs of the Bri 
ish Isles (London). Abetted by a sensitive 
orchestral accompaniment, McKellar's cx 
pressiveness and polish bring freshness i 
such faded ballads as The Last Rose 
Summer and Ye Banks and Braes 

THE ROMEROS, which is to say the young 
Spanish guitarists Celin, Angel and Pepe 
along with their father Celedonia. per 
form An Evening of Flamenco Mus 
(Mercury). The quartet plays four of the 
gypsy dances, but the most brilliant in 
terludes are Pepe's solos, including thè 
flashy Bulerias and the moody Granadtas 


CINEMA 


THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Folksy hu 
mor and lyrical fantasy heighten the im 
pact of this masterly Czech tragedy 
deceptively simple tale of a henoeche 
nobody (Josef Króner) who befriends ^ 
ultimately betrays the doomed old Jewe 
(Ida Kamińska) whose button shop 
given to him by Nazis ruling a comp! 
cent Slovakian village in 1942 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW 
An Italian Communist, Director I 
Paolo Pasolini, vividly re-creates the worl 
and work of Christ with a cast of nor 
professional actors, a script taken line K 
line from Scripture, and a blessed 
sence of the usual conventions 

KING AND COUNTRY. The trial and 
ecution of a pathetic World War 1 d 
serler (Tom Courtenay) mean agony t 
the officer (Dirk Bogarde) assigned to 
fend him in this rigorous British dro 
by Joseph Losey (The Servant) 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX While |! 
wreckage of a twin-engined transport >! 
zles in mid-Sahara, Director Robert V 
drich coolly studies a crew of survi ^ 
headed by James Stewart in their atte if 
10 escape on a wing and a prayer 

OTHELLO Playing the Moor of Veni. 
blackface, Laurence Olivier often st & 
verbal fire from the kindling poetry * 
Shakespeare's tragedy but fuls to 1 
the smoldering passion of the inner ma! 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO Before and after Ù, 
Russian Revolution. lovers move thr i£ 
|! many-splendored landscape in | 
Lean's version of Pasternak’s classic € 
Sharif is Zhivago, Julie Christie his La 

REPULSION. Terror shrouds a lo 
flat in this classic chiller about a dc 
blonde murderess (Catherine Der 
and her cager suitors 

THUNDERBALL The latest James ! 
survival kit includes an Aqualung. 4 
pack jet and, again, Sean Conners 
quering the fair sex and some foul fo 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE 
This strong, stark adaptation of J+ 
Carrés novel has Richard Burton 
his best screen. performance as a bu 
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RICYCLE 


temember when you rode a tricycle as a kid? Compared with a bike it 
was pretty simple to handle. Same thing’s true of the modern Piper 
Cherokee because it, too, uses the tricycle principle for its landing gear. 


IL S one reason why the Cherokee seems to want to do 
everything right. It inherently rolls straight on take- 
off and landing, If you land with a little drift, the tricycle 
gear automatically corrects for it, whereas older air- 
planes with their little tail wheels had a tendency to 
wander all over the place. And you don't have to teeter 
on a stall a few inches off the ground to make a “three- 
point” landing. You just ease down onto the runway 
with seldom an embarrassing bounce. 

Actually, all modern airplanes now use the tric 
landing gear and this innovation is one of several big 
reasons why flying is so much simpler than just a few 
years ago. 

The tricycle gear takes on even better characteristics 
when combined with low wing design. That's why we at 
Piper 
airplanes, have switched completely to low wing except 
for the Super Cub (still produced in limited quantity) 
With low wing several good things happen. First, the 


after building tens of thousands of high wing 


center of gravity is much lower. Second, the wheel tread 
can be made much wider. With low CG and wide stance 
there's no top-heavy tippy feeling when you fly the 
Cherokee. 

The low wing offers other benefits, too. Visibility’s so 
much better. And, in the Cherokee, a "magie" pillow of 
air between wing and runway cushions every landing 

$5 Introductory Flight Lesson 
Like to see for yourself? Five dollars is all you need for 
the Special Introductory Flight Lesson your Piper dealer 
is offering. With a government-rated flight instructor, 
you'll quickly learn how easy—and fascinating !—it is t 
handle the quiet, smooth-running Cherokee 

Visit your Piper dealer today—this weekend for sure 
No coupon needed. Just come out to the airport, say vou 
want to take the Special 35 Introduetory Flight Lesson, 
and the rest is easy 

1f you don't find your Piper dealer in the Yellow Pages 


write for his name, You'll receive a Flight Facts Kit in 
cluding 20-page booklet "Let's Fly.” Just write Dept. 3-T 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORA 
n, Pa. (Main ¢ 


Beach, Florida 


HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


9 





Mr. Alec Pappas Vice-President and Assistant Director cf Engineering at the test site for a drone antisubmarine helicopter made on Long Island. NY forthe U S Navy s DASH wrana 


r company. 
I'd rather invest in that than buy life insurance!” 


“But a MONY man proved that | wasn't building up anything like the right 
amount of cash to guarantee my family an income if anything happened to me!” 


“LONG DISTANCE SELLING IS GIVING US ANOTHER BANNER YEAR!” 





says Philip Bell, President, Pearce-Simpson, Inc., Miami, Florida 


"As a leading producer of marine and citizen's- 
band two-way radios, we have been doing 9096 
of our selling by Long Distance over the past three 
years," Mr. Bell points out. "We've enjoyed stead- 
ily increasing sales success at steadily decreasing 
costs—and last year we nearly doubled sales 
of the year before. 


"With 925 dealers scattered all over the coun- 
try, Long Distance provides us with regular sales 
coverage. Personal visits prove costly for us to 
use too frequently. We use Long Distance to get 


reorders, solve problems as they arise, and main- 
tain good manufacturer-retailer relations. The 
payoff clearly speaks for itself." 


Though your sales requirements may be en- 
tirely different, Long Distance can still be a vital 
tool in building sales at low cost. To find out more, 
call your Bell Telephone Business Office. Ask 
for a communications consultant to contact you. 


Bell System 
American Telephone & Telegraph and Associated Companie 


Take a new look at Long Distance! 





"I've got investments, some 
life insurance plus group insur 
ance That's enough, | to!d MONY 
man Arthur Engelson 

"But Arthur proved if any- 
thing did happen to me my fam- 
ily might suffer severe fir 
hardship What sound: 
lot of cash wouldn't n terms 
of yearly income If | wanted to 


e an income 


with a 


| One 


went well l'd have cash towards 
aretirement fund Orcashlcould 
borrow. Since then Arthur even 
helped me set up a trust fund 
through my bank 

The special help Arthur and 
MONY gave me is just amazing! 


MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy from 


MONY, a leader for 123 years 


MONY 





We hate to think you'd 
buy this shoe just because 
it looks great. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Style 113—in antiqued brown 
or black grained calfskin 
Great looks? that’s only half of it. 
Great comfort is the other half. 
The four exclusive Wright Arch Preserver" features have you 
stepping out free and easy, feeling better than you ever felt 


before. Looks and comfort. You'll admit it’s rare to get both. 


wrigh 
areke rib thoes 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC, ROCKLAND, MASS 02370 


ra 
E cS For the same Wright 
Arch Preserver comfort, 
36-hole variety, 
ask your pro about 


PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 
Golf Shoes 


| British agent sent to set a diabolical ir. 

| for a tireless foe (Oskar Werner) in Fi 

| Germany. 

| DARLING. Low jinks in the jet set, wy 
Julie Christie bouncing from pillow , 

| post. 

| JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Baubles. bangl 
and Freudian beads bob to the surf 

| when Director Federico Fellini (5 
plumbs the subconscious of a mur 

| (Giulietta Masina) beset by marital woes 


BOOKS 


| Best Reading 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL, by ker 
| neth Rexroth. Novel it is not, but it i 
novel autobiography of an old bohemia 
who describes with much wit and sor 
wisdom the anarchists, pacifists, raecc 
utopians and plain cranks he encounter 
during a merrily freewheeling life 
THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL KEITE 
Chief of the German High Command, 193; 
1945, edited by Walter Gorlitz. Complete 
just before he was hanged as a war crim 
inal, this memoir by Hitler's top militar 
man gives a fascinating account of ih 
last days of the Wehrmacht as well as 
chilling insight into. the moral myop 
that afflicted the Nazi high command 
ALLENBY OF ARABIA, by Brian Gardna 
An eloquent and meticulous biography c 
Sir Edmund Allenby, the great Brit 
general whose Palestine campaign knocke 
Turkey out of World War I 
A CHOICE OF WEAPONS, by Gorde 
Parks. The well-known Negro photogs 
pher recounts without a trace of sell-p 
his struggle to find a better weapon the 
hatred to use against the injustices he c 
countered in a white man's society 
IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote T 
darkest side of murder—in this case t 
slaughter of a farm family in. Kar 
is illuminated. with a fidelity that ia 
the act as real as it was meaningless 
A V SION OF BATTLEMENTS, by An'hot 
Burgess. This wry account of a young 
on's jousts with the military bullic 
oafs stationed on Gibraltar. during 
after World War IL shines like a H 
bauble when compared with the usu 
sortiment of wartime reminiscences 
THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara 
man. The author skillfully recon 
the edifice of Europe—comfortable 
placent. seemingly secure—that \ 
topple before the guns of August 191 


Best Sellers 
FIC TION 

The Source, Michener (1 last w 
Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
The Embezzler, Auchincloss (7) 
The Comedians, Greene (5) 
The Lockwood Concern, O Hara | 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman 
The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton 
Thomas, Mydans (8) 
The Robbi, Gordon 


NONFICTION 
In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
The Proud Tower. Tuchman 
A Thousand Doys, Sch'csi 
Games People Play, Berne | 
A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery 
Kennedy, Sorensen (5 
The Penkovskiy Papers, Penkossh 
The Last 100 Days, Toland 
Yes | Con, Davis and Bo 
10. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (9 
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On the way up and entertaining more? 
Then...now’s the time for Drexel! 


Perhaps you're members of the club | future . then now's the time for wil 
entertaining important people | Drexel! e v of 
enjoving more friends who like to share |. Wiherler N 
| Early 


porary or 


um 


fu 


you prefer Traditional 


new ideas, new pleasures Brovineial 
But 
fortable 


entertam at homu 


American Contem 
Mediterranean 


sured of consistent igh quahty 


little 


when vou 


maybe youre a uncom vou are as 


Umost apologetic 


because your furmi- | example, the deep-down charity 
Drexel finishes is the 
25 separate hand operations! 
With Dresc 


parkle 


ture leaves something to be desired | many result ¢ 


In subtle ways it can speak volum: 


lin your home 


where you are 


vn your present fur 
for suits 


is tor 





L E T T E R S choice. not a requirement for ordination 
Matrimony ts considered a sacrament by 
Roman Catholics. Why deprive our priests 
y of its many graces? 
Artur's Round Table These men don't want 1o negotiate, they vir moa gr Dorin Bjtoroas 
Í h want to capitulate TORY ee LON 
Sir: Thank you for a fascinating and p L. G. HAMILTON Smithtown, N Y 


perceptive story on Artur Rubinstein eva 
[Feb. 25]. surely one of our most endur- OEM Sir. Your treatment of celibacy is mi 
ing—and endearing—imusical geniuses, In leading, superficial and one-sided Youn 
a world in which so many distrust or dìs- Third Force cite Al cases to show that the 
like their lives, ws a pleasure to read Sir True, Lockheed is a great company, celibate priesthood is falling apart You 
about someone who loves and cares about and much of the credit belongs to Chair- should realize that the church nation 
his own enough to transmit his joy to man Gross and his dynamic executives in South America ts anything but 
others |Feb. 11] You say the chairman is a able. What you attribute to some 
(Mns ) Eriba D. Lawson banker turned supersalesman and that the there may be one of many symptom 
New York City president and vice president were ac more Widespread disease infecting South 
countants who became brilhant adminis America's Christianity Perhaps in South 
Sir: Your enthusiasm overreaches itself traitors. But it takes more than salesmen America many priests “who found 
when you call his playing of Mozart "im ind administrators to. produce technolog ey no problem were either emoltior 
peccable " Though fine indeed. at is sull ical triumphs Oh yes you did say En immature or latent homosexual 
marred by that same romanticism that is neers and scientists consutute a third of — don't imply that this is so even whe 
the Rubinstein. trademark. What is inter- Lockheed s work force Jous J BUCKILY 
esting in this re is not the pianist's Cristos T. Curisty Archdiocesan Seminar 
limitation but the certainty that he will President Cardinal Glennon C ollezc 
improve, that in ume his Mozart will have Engineers-Scientists Guild St. Louis 
the clarity and refinement it needs On the [ ockheed Section 
basis of his spirit and energy alone. Ru- Burbank, Calif Sir, A priest who olution 
gi binstein deserves his superb life problems in marriage betrays an in 
Donatb WILSON Sir About your story on Courtlandt — sDpreciition shat mar 
j New York City Gross, I raised half of that $40,000 to buy — Marriage is not a solution 
the company out of receivership in 1932, Wherein persons give them 
at the bottom of the depression, and 


iv 
5 


form a new creation The hhate 
pable of the greatest fulfillment f T 
the possibility of devoting himself to man 


Sir Rubinstein’s unique blending of "ro- 
mantic” and "modern" piano styles de- Served as a director during. the forma- 
serves the highest praise of the civilized tive years As a close personal friend of 
world. But to state categorically that he 1S Bob Gross from childhood, may | add — Tther than to one is uniquely hi 

g the Ronin SAT HS to jir him that only a genius could play second fiddle (THe Rev) SrepneN F. Durty 
on a pedestal above Horowitz, Richter, to his inspiring brother all those years— St. Augustine's Rectory 

Serkin, etc. m irresponsible reporting of and in the end rise to greater heights Union City, NJ 

a type to which I think Rubinstein him- MAJOR GENERAL LAWRENCE C. AMES 


self would take exception U.S.A E. (Ret) ‘TainvNecessarilySe 
Mit. TON SETZER Oakland, Calif 

New York City iun et Sir: Three cheers for the Ford Founda 
ton! [t is ume someone began teaching 
Sir: The Rubinstein story is a gem Stress & Distress Americans their native tongue [Feb I8] 
WiLLIAM M. Avery JR. Sir Time's discussion of clerical celi- But why stop with the American. Negro? 
Elmhurst, Ill bacy [Feb. 18] has done a great service by — Slurred and mispronounced speech is onc 
bringing into the open a festering sore in Of the characteristics most frequently 
War With Words the structure of the church. Celibacy as noted by foreign visitors among Ameri 


s a sine qua non for the priesthood of the cans Classes like those you describe 
Sir As a Vietnamese, I find your cover — aun Rite is a product neither of the should be available to all students with 


story on Premier Ky [Feb. I8] excellent. demands of fanh nor of the conclusions poor speech 
à z "M At last people will understand that the of sound theology. The stress on celibacy Joun M 
e ~ i . 3 us government is doing its best to defend in Western Catholicism at times borders Port Jefferson, N.Y 
and help the people on the irrational The Oriental. Church 


prin : i 
TE) Doan Tan Hoi has realized the error of identifying a Sir. We wondered, as we drove South 
a 1 l r ourme S Nashville. Tenn vocation. to the priesthood with a voca- last December, when we would noti 
° tion to the celibate life dialectolalia, Il happened in Tennesse: 
Si Fi s Viet Nam coverage has been (THe Rev.) Roer J, MosG when the Station attendant responded 
nothing less than outstanding. the SOT — Catholic Student Center to my “Fill "er up” by saying. “Hahtast 
on Dean Rusk [Feb 4] nothing less than USI Campus In a Florida state park the ranger said 
just Now, after a week of FulbrighUs — piene: Pur " Ahmtored. Hadahordnot 
foreign relations circus, 1 think we can all : GEORGE JOHNSON 
gree with Trumans view of the man as Sir | marred Roman Catholic lay Wausau, Wisconsin 
thut overeducated Oxford s.0.b man. [ have always felt that. I should 


Normand W, DUFRESNE much prefer to receive marital guidance Sir: Tt is too late. for the Ford Founda 


Air France is for gourmets who | Lowell, Ma from a married priest. E firmly believe that tion to save the US. from so-called A 
can’t wait to get there. Air Franc Vm @ m. 3 At we iial n more, "overedi clerical celibacy should be a matter of ‘nw Andy accents. Dig the President! Di 


aus BRENNAN 


famous for its food because it's really French Hd ess and fewer “shocking exposes” that D 
| 
| 


We don't mean just French names on the menu " e shocin only vietnam tme jen SUBSCRIPTION 
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Ne mean 1 n d (Mrs) Mir G Att SER 
we mean authentic French ine prepared tanier, Md F : 


by authentic French ch Gourmets wh 
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the light one 


Carlton. A blend of 
proud, flavorful tobaccos 
that taste especially light. 
Get all the mild taste 

you look for in a cigarette, 
with Carlton 

—the light one. 


| so that our sounds have to go 





| WBRU 
| Brown University 


Gershwin! Dig all the rock "n roll beat 
groups! Pick up on all the bestselling 
novels! Because | am one of them millions 
of “can-not-be/shall-not-be ntegrated or 
(Uncle Ralph Bunche) milated, I 
figure it’s best to talk, walk, sing and 
swing like a true nigger! It is like my mu- 
sic, Jazz T's personal, and the sounds of- 
ten change from nigger to Negro and from 
colored to Afro. That's our sound. It's our 
contribution to the world. it's pure Afro- 
American. It’s beautiful. “Taint necessarily 


TED JOANS 
jazz poet 
en route to Dakar 


College of the Air 


Sir: Your story on radio's vitality [Feb. 
18] fails to mention college radio. While 
most college operations are limited to the 


| campus, many are expanding. My own 
| station, the country’s oldest college sta- 


tion, has turned dream into reality: we 


| have expanded to a 20,000-watt stereo FM 


station to serve Southern New England 


| with public affairs and music programs 


College radio is on the move—l believe 
that many of tomorrow's radio executives 
getting their start at college stations 
er than in broadcasting schools. 
FRED Brack 
Program Director 


Providence 


Prof's Pride 


Sir. I appreciated your excellent piece 
on the Berkeley, Calif.. Police Department 
[Feb. 18]. Every word of it is correct. I 
have special pride in the department be- 
cause | am the sole remaining member of 


| the University of California group. that 


helped Chief Vollmer establish a modern 
department. Soon after Vollmer (a former 
mail carrier) became. chief, he consulted 
Professors Jessica Peixotto, A. M Kidd and 


j| me. Dr Peixotto was a member of the 


State Board. of Charities and Corrections 
and taught criminology; Professor Kidd 
taught criminal law: L formerly at Stan- 
ford, had also taught criminology and 
been chairman of the probation commit- 
tee of the Juvenile Court of Santa Clara 
County. We drafted plans for the depart 
ment and gave lectures on criminology to 
Vollmer's staff 
Ira B. Cross 
Retired Flood Professor of Economics 
Berkeley, Calif 


Acting It Out 


Sir In your review of John McGahern s 
The Dark (Feb. 18], you quote Samuel 
Johnson. “The Irish are a fur people 
They never speak well of one another 

They don't act well to one another either 
The Dark has been banned from Ireland 
and MeGahern has lost his teaching post at 
a Dublin school He has. it seems, com 
mitted two unforgivable sins. not only 
he written a “dirty” book: he ha 

(God protect us from all harm 
outside the church 


has 
ils 


married 


Maurice C KiNG 
Dublin 


| Remember Ezra 


Sir. You say of the Soviet de 
let Novelist. Valery Tarsis 
[Feb. 18] 
since Tarsis most recent underground nov 
el, Ward 7, concerns his experience D 
political prisoner in an insane asylum, he i 


cision lo 
» to. England 
The official rationale was that 


a certified lunatic, hence not legally | 
for his ravings.” America, remember | 
Pound! 

LAWRENCE Russ; 
Torremolinos, Spain 


Pooh Who? 


Sir Mr. Disneys Pooh presu 
|Feb. 18] isn't worth a tiddley-pum 

Priston K. Covis | 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: A great salute to Mr. Disne 
has again brought to life one of th 
derful characters of all time 

(Mns.) Cora S. Kii 
Seal Beach, Calif 


Sir You better watch out, Mr. D 
That is not Pooh 

JULIE Ci 
Melbourne, Australia 


Good Gout 


Sir Thank you for a story that did 
to improve the gout sufferer’s im 
18]. My husband's gout attack 
by others with a “ho. ho, ho^ ai 
and the usual remark, ^ Thats the d 
of the boozers and the high livin 
he ought to command a little 
with that painful big toe 

Mrs. Ewatp F., Fis: iti 
Hastings, Minn 


Degenerate Blintz 


Sir 1 wonder if Letter Writer Gc 
Cooley, commenting on Barbr 
sand [Feb. 18], realizes that 
is nothing more than a d 

Mrs 
Cleveland 


All Their Buttons 


Sir Before noucing the presence 
pocket handkerchief and the ab 
stripes on the sleeves, | would hay 
your example of i rde fash 
25] was photog 
The Double-B looh is certainly 
new to us 
S A. Mousrit 
Midshipman 2c. l 
Annapolis, Md 


Sir Horrors! Is Timi 
new look in fashion by leav 
button on its. double-breasted 
buttoned? 1 heartily applaud 
gence of the Double-B style 
obliged. to point. out that no 
man who is worth his brass 
(button unbuttoned 

Rorerra € 
New York City 


Stop making mimeographs? 
What would we have left? 


Practically everything else you need, that’s all! 

Of course we can’t really afford to drop 
our mimeograph line just to give our newer 
products better visibility. 

But we sure wish more of you sagacious 
buyers would remember that we also make offset 
machines, spirit duplicators, office 
copiers, and tons of supplies. 

We're the only company that does! 

What's in it for you? Nothing but plain, 
unvarnished objectivity. We sell more kinds of 
copying and duplicating products and we have 
no favorites. Your needs decide what's best. 

(As a matter of fact, if we dropped mimeograph 


AB DICK. 


our line wouldn't be complete.) 





You don't have to turn the key to be moved by it. 


you'ri 

been winni 
now. And v 
interior: 





Insure with the company 
chosen by America's businessmen. 


us we're "square" a: x ick t group-insure the 
Life than any other company. Thi 


because lessmen 





CELEBRATE WITH A ROMAN: 


Silhouetted against a backdrop of snow-capped peaks, he plummets down the glistening 
slopes, carving à serpentine path through the flag-topped slalom gates. With a final 
burst of speed, skis biting into the hard packed snow, he blazes over the finish line as 
the cheers of the crowd fill the air. It is after moments like this th : 
world over celebrate with Gold Label—the internationally accl 
aroma and masculine mildness. Adventure with Gold Label 
worthy of the best times of your life. ROMANO 30¢.. 


at men of action the 
aimed cigar of superb 
anywhere in the world ...it is 
Gradiaz Annis, Factory No. 1, Tampa. 
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p TARS 
CASANOVA 356  CEDAROMA 35¢ + CORON 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


LTHOUGH they have had their 

share of close calls, the TIME 
correspondents covering the war in 
Viet Nam had. until last week, come 
through unscathed. On Washington's 
Birthday, Pentagon Correspondent 
John Mulliken, on a two-month tour 
ol duty in South Viet Nam, became 
our first casualty. He was wounded 
—fortunately only slightly—by a 
bullet while on a search- 
and-destroy mission with the U.S. 
25th Infantry Division's 2nd Brigade 
in a patch of woods 20 miles north- 
The bullet drilled a 
missed 
a combat vet- 


sniper s 


west of Saigon 
clean hole through the heel 
the bones Mulliken 
eran of World War Il, took the mat- 
ter lightly, cabled his wife from the 
hospital about the precise area of 
his injury IF YOU WANTED TO 
SHOOT YOURSELF, THIS IS THE SPOT 
YOL WOULD CHOOSE TO DO THE 
LEAST DAMAGE. To the Silver and 
Bronze stars he already holds, his 
colleagues in the Washington bureau 
plan to add a third citation: the 
Order of Achilles. 


N ghe nine Ghana 
independent, Time has 
burned 


years since 

became 
heen banned scissored, or 
otherwise censored in that country 
so many times that we've lost count 
This was thin-skinned Kwame Nkru- 
mah's way of registering his dis- 
pleasure with stories that were frank 
about the "Redecm- 


ers" oppressive regime and his eco- 


ind detailed 
nomic mismanagement of a prom- 
Another form 

harassment 


ising young nation 


of damaging official 


has been the on-and-off exclusion 


—and in one case the arrest—ot 
our reporters 


When Nhrumah's — leftist 
tate was toppled by a military coup 


police 


last Week, Time's editors were eager 


SEAN LYN 


MEDIC & MULLIKEN 


for coverage First off the mark was 
Correspondent Friedel Ungeheuer 
based in neighboring Nigeria, who 
New into Accra a few hours after 
the coup and was able to get his file 
to the editors just under the Satur- 
day-night deadline 

Significant as the immediate news 
was, both Writer John Blashill, who 
toured South and West Africa in 
January 1965. and Senior Editor 
Edward Hughes, who reported to 
Time from Africa for years in 
the “SOs, envisaged a story. that 
would place the coup in the frame- 
work of recent African history. To 
this end, correspondents tapped their 
sources in. London, Paris, Washing- 
ton and several posts in Africa it- 
self. Writer Blashill found especially 
useful the chapter on 
Ghana in a new book. African Pow- 
der Keg, by Ronald Matthews, our 
correspondent in Tunisia. A source 
closer to home, a Ghanaian student 
working as a file clerk in. Manhat- 
tans Time & Life Building. proved 
knowledgeable about the new lead 
ers in Ghana. His cousin is one of 
the top men in the new regime 


perceptive 


TT 
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Starting March 2/ yout 


Jet coach fare costs you 


| 25% less on United 


Discover America with United's new 
Round-Trip Excursion Fare. 





For vacations, for take-your-wife-along busi- 
ness trips, for just getting out and discovering 


America very economically, this has to be the 
best way. 


Yes, the 25% saving applies to your wife's 
fare, too. The combined savings could pay 
your hotel bill, or permit extra sightseeing and 
a sensational dinner. Maybe even rent a car. 


There area few conditions, but they're easy 


“I have to stay over the weekend to take. Here they are: I'd love to stay over the week 


- The fare is not offered from noon Friday to noon 


for details on limitations. 
Saturday, or from noon Sunday to noon Monday 


Remember, this is not “Stand-by” space. Yo 
- You may not return during the same calendar make reservations. Simply call United Air Lin 
week in which your trip starts, but the trip must your Travel Agent 


be completed within 30 days United flies to more places in the United S'i" 


than any other airline. It makes the best sense 
to discover America via the friendly skies of Ut 


. : £ $ 2 9 
Especially when you're saving money every What's ea nice-looking car like you doing in a Volkswagen ad . 


ent with the friendliest of jet fares 


. The fare does not apply during a few heavy traffic 
periods, or to Hawaii travel; United coach fares 
to Hawaii are already at a comparable low level 
Check your United Air Lines reservation ag 


i \ 
We almost saved enough to Ñ 
take another trip " n 


SY the end Skies of United exu. us 





We're looking for: 
a man of vision. 


A man with confidence... who believes in 
the future, and who knows how to make the 
most of it, for himself and for others. 

A man such as Edward O'Shaughnessy 
who represents us in Chicago, Jeff Shor of 
New York, T. James Brownlee of St. Louis 

„or the more than 7,000 other Equitable 
representatives—men and women—in all 50 
states. 

These are men of vision dedicated to 
serving the life insurance needs of the pub- 
lic. And they are admirably equipped to 
serve the insurance requirements of im- 
portant people and of modern 
through extensive schooling in. fundamen- 


business 


tals as well as in estate analysis, pension 
planning, group coverages 

As Equitable continues to move ahead, we 
need more men and women who look ahead 

into their own futures and the futures 
of the people they will help 

Those we select will be compensated from 
the very start on a liberal salary and com- 
| mission. arrangement which will continue 
throughout their training period 

But they must have a rare combination 
| of common sense, imagination and willing- 


ness to work 
| 


| If you believe you hav 
drop a 





this combination 
note to Coy Eklund, 

Senior Vice President at our 

| Home Office Your vision could 

be rewarded 


LIVING INSURANCE... FROM [FQUITABLE 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Hints of a Changing Equation 


In the varying calculus of world poli- 
ties, the principal constant is the funda- 
mental conflict between regimes found- 
ed on repression and societies that aspire 
to liberty under law The primary pro- 
tagonists in the Cold War decades have 
heen Communism and democracy: more 
immediately, they are Communist China 
ind the U.S And there have 
recently been some loud expressions of 


while 


doubt and counseling of weakness on 
the free world’s side, there were scat- 
tered signs last week that the struggle 
n be going better than most West- 

ners had dared to hope 

In Viet Nam, where years of frustra- 
uon have given U.S ollicials a painful 
phoria, old hands 
embarrassedly — admitted that 
looking up "Em almost 
afraid to say it," allowed an intelligence 
officer in Saigon, "but 1 wonder if the 
Viet Cong arent hurting—and maybe 
even hurting badly.” 

Elsewhere there were other hints of 


inoculation unst 
almost 
things were 


a change in the equation of world at- 
fairs. In. Ghar where Kwame Nkru 
mah, one of Alrica's last China lovers 
had been ruthlessly consolidating a 
squalid litle tyranny for nine. years 
colonels took advant 
Peking 


redeem their nation from his rule 


cadre of your 
of the Redeemers visit. to 


NKRUMAH IN PEKING 


THE Wonrp) In Indonesia, where 
Strongman Sukarno sought to refurbish 
his sullied image by firing Defense Min- 
ister Nasution, one of Peking’s arch- 
enemies, anti-Communist students dared 
to howl their disapproval at the palace 
gates 

In Russia, a new five-year plan jet- 
tisoned Nikita Khrushchev’s dream of 
overtaking US heavy industry by 1970 
and focused instead on a goal that Red 


China's rulers condemn as pure capi- 


talistic decadence—miaking life more 
pleasant for the people Throughout the 
world, Peking seeks to tncite “wars of 
national liberation.” Yet in Red China 
itself, noted Columnist Joseph Alsop, 
the regime's paranoid leaders have be- 
come so distrustful of the younger gen- 
erauion that they have shipped all mem- 
bers of the three upper classes at pace- 
setting Peking University to Sinkiang. 
the Chinese Siberia, “to improve their 
minds by a period of hard labor 

Clearly, neither in Ghana nor Viet 
Nam—let alone. Russia or China—is a 
coup or demonstration or a series ol 
advances and retreats any real premise 
or portent for the future. But the free 
world could take some comfort last 
week from the loosely linked. chain of 
evidence around the world that repres- 
sive regimes were losing rather than 

ining ground in their effort 10 impress 
mankind that liberty, Communist-style, 
is the wave of the future 


MITH CHOU EN.LAI (RIGHT) 


Redeemed from the Redeemer 


HUMPHREY & JOHNSON 
Light in the porthole. 


THE WAR 


“Restrained Optimism” 

The helicopter bearing Hubert Hum- 
phrey eased deliberately through the 
chill twilight so as not to reach the 
White House lawn ahead of the TV 
cameras. It was the only leisurely part 
of his homecoming. The Vice President 
stepped from the chopper irto Lyndon 
Johnson's capacious abrazo, — then 
plunged into a hectic round of briefings 
and appearances. Having stumped nine 
Far Eastern countries to solicit support 
for the Johnson Administration’s Viet 
Nant policy, his task last week was to 
convert the eritics back home. 

After giving the President an imme- 
dite “quick porthole look" of his im- 
pressions, Humphrey was back at 8 a.m 
next day to address members ol Con- 
gress, His listeners found Humphrey 
unwontedly militant, particularly since 
his mission had been to emphasize that 
the US. is as deeply committed. to the 
struggle tor a better liie in Asia as it is 
to the defeat of Red aggression 

Talking "Win." In each of the "two 
wars,” sad Humphrey, "we have a 
right to have restrained. optimism and 
confidence." Then, paraphrasing South 
Vietnamese Premier Nguyen Cao ky, 
he declared: “The National Liberation 
Front is neither national nor liberating 
but n is a front. Communism is one 
thing as a theory for discussion in this 
country, but it is quite another in those 
small countries of Asia where its teeth 
are bared and its appetite consuming 
Its creed is terror, murder, assassini 
tion” To make sure that the Admin 
istrauion's. conyressional critics t the 
Humphrey wondered aloud why 
» suggest what we 
might give up" in order to bring about 
negotiations, “Why not ask what Ha- 


point 


some of them “alway 


nor might give up 
One listener who agreed went away 
saying: “He was talking "Win. He was 


























































much tougher than McNamara ever was 
before our committee, and tougher than 
Rusk.” Senator Wayne Morse, who likes 
weak talk, grumped: "I think he has lost 
all his persuasiveness among people who 
think. I never expected my Vice Presi- 
dent to make this plea for war.” 

Summoned back next day to brief a 
second group of lawmakers, Humphrey 
assured them: “We have now reached 
the stage where our military forces can 
sustain a planned, methodical forward 
movement.” Though he was doubtful 
about the efficacy of B-52 raids on 
South Viet Nam when he left for the 
Far East, the Vice President added, he 
is now convinced they are useful 

Chums with Peking. Humphrey's han- 
dling of his trip and the subsequent 
briefings won him more attention than 
have come his way since his nomination 
in 1964, He also had his troubles. From 
Pakistan, where he had met the coolest 
reception of his tour, came a chorus of 
protest over a story distributed by the 
United States Information Service after 
left. It quoted him as saying that 
Pakistan was “fully aware of the threat 
of Communist China,” whereas the re- 
gime is as eager as ever to stay chums 
with Peking. Humphrey subsequently 
denied making the statement. In India, 





After accepting the first. Fre 
award ever given to a Presiden 
fice, Lyndon Johnson deliverec 


























campaign of 1940, shared his belief 
not be founded only on American 


everyone—whether they are rich or 


years ago. It was Democratic policy 
American policy tonight j 

Tonight, in Viet Nam, more than 2 
Americans stand there fighting for y 


we're doing in Viet Nam. 





























. Open Pledges 

Some ask if this is a war for unlir 
answer is plain. The answer is no 
Nam is to prevent the success of 
conquest, it 15 not empire, it is not fc 
domination, It i5, simply put, just to 


Some people ask if we are caught 
of force that ts pulling us headlong 
that no one wants. The answer—a 
We are using that force—and only 
necessary to stop this a j 








ession, O 


creased in Viet Nam because the a 
increased in Viet Nam. There is nor.. 


a mindless escalation 


Some ask about the risks of a 


quent restatement of U.S. aims, Excerpts: 
Wendell Willkie, Franklin Roosevelt's opponent in the 
those whose skin is white. "Freedom is an indivisible 
word," Wendell Willkie said. "If we want to enjoy it 


and fight for it, we must be prepared to extend it to 


agree with us or not, no matter what their race or the 
color of their skin.” That was Republican policy 25 


these last days there have been questions about what 


conquest of South Viet Nam by North Viet Nam 





Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was more 
polite, but still found it necessary to 
remind the U.S. publicly that Humphrey's 
visit had not changed her government's 
nonaligned foreign policy. 

At home, Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, on whose Foreign Relations 
Committee Humphrey once sat, embar- 
rassed the Vice President by again in- 
viting him to appear before the com- 
mittee—even though he had already 
reported lengthily to the Congressmen 
(Fulbright left the Vice President's 
briefing 45 minutes early) and had 
turned down one invitation from the 
chairman the previous week. Fulbright's 
explanation for sending another was 
that he had found the White House 
presentation inadequate. "I really don't 
see the necessity for any further discus- 
sions," snapped Humphrey. "I suggest 
Congressmen should be looking for new 
issues and new copy and not having 
replays." Fulbright had reminded Hum- 
phrey that a vice-presidential appear- 
ance before his committee would not 
be unprecedented. Lyndon Johnson, 
while Vice President, actually asked to 
testify when he returned from an Asian 
trip in 1961, “That was his privilege,” 
retorted Johnson's successor. "My name 
15 Hubert Humphrey 











“FREEDOM IS AN INDIVISIBLE WORD" 


vedom House 
it while in of- 
d a tersely elo- 





against the vast land armies of Red China 
the answer is no. We have threatened no one, and we 

not. We seek the end of no regime, and we will not. Ou 
purpose is solely to defend against aggression. To 


"A Fox in a Chicken Coop" 

Few members of the Senate Fore, 
Relations Committee followed its \, 
vised hearings on Viet Nam more cl; 
than the junior Senator from New y 
who is not even a member of Wilh 
Fulbright's debating society. As the 
terrogation droned on, Robert F. K 
nedy restlessly paced his Washing, 
office, occasionally caught himselt | 
ing back to the screen. Bothering Bop. 
was his belief that Administrat 
spokesmen were dodging a key qu 
tion: What role should the Viet Co: 
play during à peace conference? 4. 
afterward? 

Finally, Kennedy set a squad 
speechwriters to work on that unmoo 
issue, stayed up to polish their pr 


until 3 o'clock in the morning and Eee 


noon delivered his minority opinion 
a well-attended press conference. Wh 
somebody asked him what he aimed 
do next with his proposals, Kenn 
said with a grin: “I guess I'll take th 
home and show them to my wile.” 
Heavy Artillery. Perhaps the Sen, 
should have done that in the first plac 
As it was, his unsolicited. comme 
brought on a blizzard of criticism. T 
uproar was provoked by Kenned 


And ag 
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armed attack, we will reply. 


Men ask 


that freedom could 
shores or only for 


be kept 
poor, whether they 
to be ready. 





years ago. It is 


rely on e 
answer is no. From our Honolulu meeting, from the char 
pledge which joins us with our allies in Saigon, there 

emerged a common dedication to the peaceful progress 
of the people of Viet Nam. The pledge of Honolulu wll 
and the pledge of Baltimore stands open- 

help the men of the North when they have the wisdom 


if we 


guns alone. Sull again 


Is It Worth I+? 


Men ask who has a right to rule in South Viet N 


90.000 of your young 
our freedom. But in 


selves on what we require from Hanoi 
principle of government by the consent of the governed 

Men ask if we're neglecting any hopetul chance 
And the answer is no Our undiscouraged etl. 


Nited objectives, The 
Our purpose in Viet 
resston.. [t is not 





rei itis not 
prevent the forceful 


peace 





n bases will continue 


that question 
in a blind escalation 
toward a wider war 





may well he lon 


aim—is a simple no this hard fact 


Our answer is what it has been here for 200 years 

people must have this right—the South Vietnamese p 
ple—and no one else. Washington will not Impose a 
ernment not of their choice 
government not of their choice 





Hanoi shall not impos 
We will insist for © 
respect for 1: 


Some ask how long we must bear this burden. An 
in all honesty, I 
tonight. If the aggressor persists in Viet Nam 


can you no ans 


give 


the strug 


Our men in battle know and they ac 
We who are home can do as much 


that force— inally 
A zu xi " that i Finally, men ask if it is worth it. E think vou know 
CUN ers have in- answer. [t is the answer that Americans have given f 
C 5510! ) i) Ts > vx x i 
on ol others has quarter of a century wherever American strength 


and there will not be 


a specific treaty 


wider war, perhaps 


promise in 
the tanh of freedom 


been pledged to prevent aggression. We keep more t! 


Viet Nam tonight. We h 









statement 










THE GREAT DEBATE ON A COALITION 
GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH VIET NAM 


that the 
the Viet Cong à 
responsibility in 

I! negotiation rs our 


we must seck 


gouated settlement 

side must concede matter 
portant in order to 

that are essential." In other 


way to end the 
antee in advance 
guerrillas would be 
tion government 
The Administration 


that it as. sell 


concessions in advance 
called in the heavy artillery 


State 
dea would lead. "in 


relary of 


to a Communist government in Sa 
McGeorge Bundy 
his late broth 


White House 


Adviser 


reminded Bobby of wh 


er had said in a 1963 Berlin speech 
im not impressed by the opportunities 
open to popular fronts throughout the 
world. I do not believe that any 

crab can successfully ride that 
United Nations Ambassador 
Goldberg warned against giving up 

our points in advance” of negotiations 








Beards. The heaviest barrage 
ill came trem Vice President 
Humphres in New Zealand, who 
time out from his Asian. tour to 
Kennedy proposal 
includes a dose arsenic 
mist in a fire department 
d measure, setting 
OOF 
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donating blood to the North Vietnam- 
ese or "anybody who needs in^ would 
be “in the oldest tradition of this coun- 
try.” Recently he had carefully avoided 
identifying himself with the Senate's 
"peace Democrats " Now he found him- 
self proclaimed as their leader, hailed 
by the rote liberals of the California 
Democratic Council and even editorially 
embraced by the Communist. Worker. 
which for years had dismissed him as 
a fascist-capitalist-imperialist. “I dont 
want the support of the beards.” he 
protested, too late 

No Disagreement. Interrupting a ski- 
ing weekend at Stowe Vt. Kennedy 
began collaring groups of journalists in 
New York and Washington to explain 
his position. His only am, he in- 
sisted, had been to clarity the “con- 
fusion“ among Administration officials 
which White House Press Seere- 
tary Bill. Moyers sutlly retorted: “I 
don't think it is the Administration that 
1s confused 

In tull retreat. Kennedy called tor 
help from retired General Maxwell Tay- 
lor. an old friend alter whom Bobby 
named his ninth child. Taylor obliged 
him, but only added to the contusion in 
the process, Though he is an architect 
and stalwart supporter of the Adminis- 
trations policy, Taylor professed that 
Kennedy’s position was "very, very close 
to What I consider my position 

It quickly got closer. Kennedy called 
Moyers to explain that all he was sav- 
ing was that the U.S. should not "shut 
the door" on a Viet Cong role at a fu- 
ture conference or even in a future gov- 
there. might. never. be 
conterence That issue, he now 
hould be settled by negotiations, not 
before. Allowed Moyers If Senator 
Kennedy did not propose a coalition 
vith Communist participa- 
elections are held, there is 
ho disagreemen At that point, finally 
Bobby's reversa! was complete. Said he 
I find no disagreement." 
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ernment, or cl 
said 


government 


tion before 





bigwigs gathered. in 


Bal Harbour, Fla. for their annual 
executive-council meeting last week 
they were in a grim mood, They were 


mostly unhappy over Congress” second 
refusal to repeal Section 1H(b) of the 





Fatt-Hartles Act. which allows states 
to enact right-to-work faws. Pete Mc- 
Gavin, executive secretory of the fed- 
erations maritime-(ades department 


poke for many of his colleagues when 
he observed. “If President Johnson had 
put as much emphasis on 14(b) us he 
Hd on his wile s beautification program 
the measure would have gone through 

not their only complaint 
rs resent Johnson's attempts 






nion leade 


impose Wage-price guidelines, which 
gard d iminatory, Labor 

ed last year when the President 
Congress to shelve the 





bill. and is now disap 


\dminisiraton’s pro. 





























LOOKS TO ME LIKE A PICTURE'S BEEN REMOVED 


posal lo set a minimum wage of Si 60 
an hour by 1968 rather than the $1.75 
that it has requested 

Bounced a Bit. When Labor Secre- 
tary Willard Wirtz went to Bal Harbour 
the "good sense" and “good 
results’ of the guidelines, the labor 
barons were hostile. “We bounced him 
one official satd of the 


to argue 


around a bit 





private meeting with Wirtz AFL- 
C10 President Geo Meany, 71, is- 
sued a pronunciamento that sounded 


like a declaration of independence from 
the Democrats, “I'm quite sure ihe 
labor movement is prepared to make its 
own way politically,” harrumphed the 
old Bronx plumber. “I don't buy the 
idea that we have no place to go. Some 
ol the Democrats seem to have the idea 
that we've got to go along with them." 
Lower-echelon labor officials empha- 
sized that the federation’s Committee 
on Political Education would step up its 
activities on a “nonpartisan” basis. 
aimed only at electing liberals in this 
fact 





fall's congressional elections. In 
this is what COPE has always done, most 
of iis. beneficiaries have been and will 
continue to be Democrats. Moreover 
Meany was careful to steer the animos- 
ity away from Lyndon Johnson 

Ladies Present. An official statement 
by the esecutive council blamed Sena- 
tor Everett Dirksen, Republican minor- 
ity leader. for the defeat on the 14(b) 
issue As for the dispute over guidelines, 
Meany said that the “arithmetic smacks 
of trickery” on the part of the Presi- 
dents Council of Economic. Advisers 
Meany said that he could not. express 
his true feelings about the council— 
which is also advising the President on 
the minimum-wage bill—because “there 
are ladies present.” 

Later in the week, having accom- 
plished his dual aim of venting labor's 
frustrations and warning Congress that 
i would be wise to pacity them in an 
election year, Meany insisted that he 
had neither caused nor sought a split 
with the Johnson Administration. It was, 
just a family quarrel.” 





suid he, 
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THE CONGRESS fellow ABET said Wallace, INVESTIGATIONS CITIES 
| resent to you [5s x s 
The Two Wars P Lurleen Wallace, 39, a shy, honey- Knacker Knark Knipperdolling Hope for the Heart 
The bill, proclaimed Ways and Means blonde mother of four, took the podium pes manis Spee Sten p e C er ae g 
Chairman Wilbur Mills, “is intended for 2} minutes to assure the folks that — phers cata SEU e no ies A pr We cannot all live in cities.” cau- 
first and foremost to provide additional she had no intention of really governing tations of Klaliffs, kleagles, kladd tioned HO Srecley a century ago, 
revenues to help sustain our operations Alabama if elected. As her husband put SA E cu à yet RU ya seem determined to do 
in Vietnam." The House was unmoved. — it, with characteristic finesse: "Both of American Activities Committee deg, se is own classic answer to the prob- 
It was not, for a change, reservations us will be Governor of this state. 1 will that it had heard all the testimony lem. "Go West, young man. was no 
about the war that worried Congress- make the policy decisions. during her it needed—or could stand—and qup listing remedy—unless one can ignore 
men but the fact that President John- — term of office.” ended its hearings into the activitie EOS Ang S p Pough Editor Greeley 
son's proposal to raise an extra $6 bil- American politics has not witnessed the Ku Klux Klan S ISO pn COR jn the bees : rapid ur- 
| lion in taxes contained no proposals to such cozy conjugality since Texas Ma The investigation adduced very | antanan e none heless divined ac- 
cut back on domestic spending. As a and Pa Ferguson played ring-around-a- information about the Klan unkn, hs y ed. E. t n apud ws most 
| result, the measure ran into unexpected- rosy with the Governors mansion in to the Justice Department. Nor q Map oted traits. his hankering for 
| ly suff opposition. Austin after Pa was impeached for pec- lead to any convictions or indietm us E qat ihe qationts candi 
Republican Whip Leslie Arends ulauon in 1917. Since the Alabama though Imperial Wizard Robert $ i n seil 5 B Sas den Ay 
warned that “unless we stop spending, constitution forbids a Governor to suc- ton, four grand dragons, a kludd 4 P y n M RD d Tes f j pa AER A 
we will have additional tax-raising bills ceed himself, George's support for Lur- kladd were cited for contempt of © 10 I S mem P e e inha T is 
| before us." A G.O.P. resolution came — leen is based on the communal-property gress. Yet the inquiry served a we c cnl ege FER ju 
within 20 votes of knocking out the — concept of public office. In his intended purpose, if only by giving an op ree as ot esed LEE x 
bills key provisions, which will reim- rounecnues tUNItY to a sorry klutch of knack T ‘i iru Kites SUTTON nli Be 
pose the 7° tax on new cars and the knarks and Knipperdollings” to d its Pepel Aa dn ines re ERA e Ln 
10% tax on telephone service. In the ment for themselves that "the insis don johnson has warned me M hue WEAVER AT FIRST CABINET MEETING 
end, the measure was passed by 246 empire" is moved as much by d is ul Ta oü pruh as miah ds ave Not because, but maybe in spite of. 
votes to 146, but even most members Wists by racial hatred have built since the first. colonist ar- in the East. another from the Mexican has fallen heir. unemployment, disease 
who voted aye did so reluctantly. o one expects the Klan to de. rd on these shores border to San Francisco in the West crime, drug addiction, poor education, 
| In a less rebellious mood, the House peur asm result-of the House ‘hear lohnson's Great Society is in large Diversity & Verve. Vaster in size and family disintegration—and slums. The 
next day approved, 350 to 27, the Ad- but the publicity has already hs measure based on belated governmental more splendid in promise than any other middle class, the bulwark of good gov- 
ministration’s request for 5415 million membership in most of the South iu recognition of the complex needs of an form of community im man’s history, ernment in any community, continues 
in emergency foreign aid funds for the exception of North Carolina. wk urban nation. Indeed, the President him- the. metropolitan. complex is the epi- as a result to migrate to the suburbs, 
South Viet Nam, Laos, Thailand, the à number of new Klaverns have bo sell. as James MacGregor Burns points center and embodiment of American helping to create the problem of pro- 
Dominican Republic, and other coun- formed). It has also engendered out. has become the “Chief Executive life. In its Promethean ambit of inter- — liferating racial ghettos. Almost every 
ues that might need them. The Great dissension. Having learned how hish of Metropolis” Not for 50 years has ests, ns cultural diversity and kinetic major U.S. cny must fight advancin 
Society also needs funds, and the Ad- the hog their leaders live, Mı the heartland of America been the phys- verve, the city's heart sets the pace for physical decay and increasing squalor, 
ministration pressed ahead with several Klan chieftains are thinking of break weratic demi-Eden of American myth, the rest of the nation, and indeed much particularly for Negro populations. 
of its cherished projects away to see if. they can do as the pastoral paradise hymned by Jef- of the world. It is an unrivaled func- which within 15 years may outnumber 
| e FOOD FOR FREEDOM. Before the House their own organization. ferson and Thoreau. hmned by Eakins tional framework for finance and busi- whites in at least. half of the North’s 
Agriculture Committee, Secretary of ind Wyeth. The gangha of history s rich- ness, a rich lode of pleasure, a superb big cities 
Agriculture Orville Freeman defended ASSASSINATIONS est nation he today in the inchoate. showcase for art, theater, music, fash- Predictably Unpredictable. In March 
ihe proposes $3.3 Misa year Food The G f Dall intermeshed agglomerations of citv, sub- ion. At the same ume, the “oceanice am- 1965, President Johnson made it clear 
or Freedom program with the arrest- e Guns of Dallas urb and country that have become Meg plitude of these great cities.” as Walt that it was time to invoke federal ac- 
ing claim that U.S. food exports "will The pistol that shot Abraham | alopolty americanus. Such is ns present Whitman rhapsodized in 1870, has cast ton, "Our task is to put the highest cen- 
save more human lives than have been is preserved in Ford’s Theater rate of growth that by century's end up a titanic tide of troubles cerns ol our people at the center ol 
lost in all the wars in history.” j Washington museum. The one concrete conurbation will reach II no U S metropolis even approaches urban growth and activity.” H told 
e CONSERVATION. To ensure Americans WALLACE & WIFE killed Garfield is sous cloch Irom Portland. Me. to Norfolk, Va the appalling anarchy of far-off cities Congress. "For this is truly the time of 








“a sane environment," the President Anslharlhnery. I” Justice Department. The weap: such as Calcutta. Hong Kong. Rio or decision for the American. city The 
presented to Congress the most exhaus- gry: d took McKinley's life is kept p By UIS; «Bare of he Bidanian: à kvo, the worst areas of urban Amer- 89th Congress approved Johnson's re- 
live conservation blueprint ever devised role as a kind of local Lord Bird, Wal- torical society in. Buffalo. MESA emer cuy with a population of at least tea have in varying degrees almost ev- quest for a new federal agency, the 
He requested an initial $10 million for — lace hopes to build support for another shot. Last week the nation 50,000, plus that of its adjacent suburb: ery ill to which the industrial society Department of Housing and Urban De- 
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appointed. Robert Clifton. Weaver, a 
Negro. as HUD's first Secretary last 
January. unpredictably tapping the most 


e ANTI-PO ung è " 
z TI-POLLUTION. Urging a massive as- four besides Lurleen have a chance of F Kennedy would not end up ! 
sauh on water pollution, the President surviving the first. primary round on 
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a strong Republican Party, which is ex- c 
pected to unite hehind its own bitter-end 


nance Agency (HHFA) had been the 
No. 1 candidate to head HUD ever 
since John F. Kennedy proposed the 
new ag 

Weavers intellectual and profession- 
al credentials are impressive. He ts a 
Harvard Ph.D teconomics, 734), the 
author of four heoks on city. problems, 
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Jems as a Negro have been somewhat 
ameliorated. I would like to feel that I 
was appointed not because I was a 
Negro, but maybe in spite of that fact.” 

One of Weaver's most welcome qual- 
ifications is that he himself is a lover of 
cities and a connoisseur of urban living. 
“The American city is like a beguiling 
woman,” he says with gusto. “Each 
woman has her own attributes, and 
each man, thank God, can make a 
choice." Weaver raves about such cities 
as New York ("You can get the best 


ST, LOUIS’ PLAZA REDEVELOPMENT 


cheap meal and the lousiest expensive 
meal in the country"), Chicago ("Such 
terrific oomph") and San Francisco 
CI can walk with pleasure") But it 
will take more than love to save the 
cities. Weaver is under no illusion that 
the challenges that are now his will be 
met "in my lifetime—certainly not in 
my span of public office.” i 

Hat in Hand. Curiously enough, in 
the most successful democracy in his- 
tory, the deterioration of the city has 
resulted largely from a governmental 
vacuum. The metropolis has tradition- 
ally been at the mercy of laissez-faire 
policies—and politicians. Too often the 
problems slop hopelessly across city 
and suburban boundaries: around New 
York City alone there are 1,476 sepa- 
rate jurisdictional districts 

The abiding quandary ıs financial 
New York, the worlds wealthiest city 
has to borrow to meet its $4 billion 
annual budget, last week was contem- 
plating a whole new set of taxes (sec 
U.S. Business) Yet, as Weaver points 
out, "if. you start talking about putting 
On extra taxes, you may further ac- 
centuate the trend toward businesses 
leaving the central city and make 
financial plight even worse than it was 
before, The whole notion that the city 
can lift itself by its own bootstraps is 
snare and a delusion” Thus cities 
uc Coe nae a 
; a ment, which has 
taken billions in taxes from them and 
returned only token sums 

Short Shrift. Urban needs have his- 
torically been given short shrift in «t 
capitals and in Washington 


Its 


ate 
largely he- 


cause legislators are elected from dis- 
tricts based on the farm-heavy popula- 
tion ratios of 40 years ago. Reapportion- 
ment of state and congressional election 
districts has already begun to help bal- 
ance the scales for the metropolis, but 
the suburbs, rather than the city, will 
get most of the benefit- 

Urbanization is a worldwide phenom- 
enon, and there is hardly a city from Vi- 
enna to Vientiane that is not hard pressed 
to accommodate swelling populations 
in orderly fashion. American cities face 


FRED SCHNELL 


Consultant Hans Blumenfeld 

pattern of residential distributio, 
family type is entirely voluntar 
liberate and rational. It is hard io 
any sound reason for the fashion 
outcry ‘to bring the middle-class ;. 
back into the city. " In part, the 
urban exodus reflects Americans 
seated anti-urban sentiment, the 
tanical belief, in Poet William ( 
per's words, that "God made the ç 
try, man made the town" (to y 
City Lover Oliver Wendell Ho 


PHILADELPHIA'S INDEPENDENCE MALL 
It will take more than love for a woman 200 generations old. 


a special disadvantage. however, for 
they sprang full-blown from the wilder- 
ness, there was no planned base for 
rational expansion. as there was in 
Baron Haussmann's Paris or Peter the 
Great's St. Petersburg. In 1790 the na- 
tion’s first census showed that 95% of 
Americans lived on farms or in hamlets 
Then the eruption began. from 1800 to 
1900, New York's population increased 
from 79.216 to 3,437,202, San Fran- 
cisco jumped from zero to 342,782, 
Chicago from zero to 1,698,575. With 
few exceptions, notably well-planned 
Washington, one of the world’s most 
handsome capitals, the growth was too 
explosive to pause for esthetic or dem- 
ographic consideration 

The train, the subway, the telephone, 
the telegraph, and eventually the auto- 
mobile. foreshortened distances: the 
countryside beckoned, and people sick 
of inner-city congestion. rushed in 
hordes to the cool green plots of 
suburbia 7 

"Nice People's Escape." Why did they 
go? In his 1964 book, The t rhan Com- 
plex, Robert Weaver reasoned. “It is 
an escape from changing neighbor- 
hoods, lower-class encroachment in 
adequate public. services and inferior 
schools. Tt is running away from 


ugly facts of urban life. facts that h 
always existed 


the 
ave 


but never for long on 


the doorstep of "nice people 
the option of escape 

Other experts disag 
the US. fl 


Status sy 


who had 
ee, arguing that 
ht to the suburbs is less 
mbol for escapists than 
zation of à universal 
for a bit of 


a 
a reali 
human craving 


green space. Says Planning 


memorably retorted: "God mad 
cavern and man made the Aous 

Suburban growth has also bu 
erfully stimulated by the Feder 
ernment—the FHA mortgage ir 
program, which Weaver has 
for the past five years, Created 
it fueled a feverish building boor 
ultimately changed the U.S. fro 
tion of 5247. renters to 62% home 
ers. Unfortunately, the housing 
racy has often been appalling!) 
in esthetic and environments 
Millions of acres of woodla 
meadowland were taken to mase 
for highways, shopping centers 
mented rows of crackerbos 
The result was in many 
voracious sprawl of "slurbs 
ing the worst elements of c 
country It is a fact of life t 
urban houses are far more con 
than most inner-city dwellings 
suburbs have spawned their ov 
lems of burgeoning school pop 
transit, highways, hospitals, ses 
Water supplies 

Sledgehammer Surgery. W 
central city, the bulldozer has 
been used to better advantag 
erally subsidized ($47 bi 
1949) urban renewal program 
ministered by Weaver. 
peacefully for the US. whe 
War II bombs did for Europe 
decaying downtown areas for 
ner 
such 


too 


aim 


eties. The physical mon 
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and ma io 


idistir 
ans Lincoln Center 


Mall 


dependence 
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5 York 


way Center, Detroit's Lafayette Square, 
Si. Lous” Plaza. Redevelopment, Hart- 
ford’s Constitution Plaza. Urban re- 
newal worked fiscal wonders 
tax returns on city land now 
pletely renewed have risen 313 


has too 


com- 

There have also been some resound- 
ing Overoptimistic 
ficrals have found it too easy to wheedle 
funds from Washington One of the 
worst—both big and htth—is MeKees 
Rocks, Pa 13,000), a suburb 
bordering Pittsburgh. In 1957 
authorities decided to rebuild the town s 
crumbling commercial district: U S. ol- 
ficials agreed to foot $2.3 million of the 
bill, and the destruction was done. The 
24-aere site would have been ideal for 
industry, which afford it, but 
Meckees Rocks officials insisted that it 
be developed for commercial use only 
Last week the land 
was still bare 

Badly framed laws have 
highways to slash senselessly 
uprooting 


failures, local of- 


(pop 
county 


could 


eight. years later 


lowed new 
through 
thousands 
of [anulies destroying 
neighborhoods. In New Orleans, an ex 
pressway now planned over local pro- 
of rushing trafic 
Carré In New 


controversy 


and needlessly 


test will bring the roar 
to the Vieux 
20«vear-old 


historic 
City, a 
sull swirls about a proposed Lower 
Manhattan while the 
wea through which it is to run 
decays further wants 
to risk improving 
et be destroyed 
Archaic Taxes. The with the 
great majority of such projects is lack 
of vision and planning. “There isn't a 
metropolitan area in the U.S. that has 
| Comprehensive plan to accommodate 
says Baltimore. Developer 
The best prospect we 
have is that we will become a nation of 
Los Angelesi More than 800 U.S. cit- 
ies have medernized. their housing and 
ening codes in the past few years, and 


expressway de- 
euying 
one 


that 


because no 
properties may 


trouble 


its growth 


James Rouse 


Houston ts now the only major city that 
has ind. sprawl 
without zoning controls of 

Despite nationwide attempts te 
there are still 5,000,000 


allowed itself to. soar 


iny kind 

write 
new regulations 
substandard houses in ciues—nearly all 


of them without running waler or In- 


tollets—and in some areas the 


harely 


door 
habitable homes con- 
York alone 
increased 

1960. Archaic 


discourage 


nher of 


to rise In New suh- 


have from 


0.000 since 


trd houses 
420,000 


taxing ictually 


lumlo improving their. proper 


uld then be assessed 


Washington s first 


Weaver as HHFA head, is to rehabili- 
tate existing inner-city homes instead ol 
building anew, using federal money to 
buy property outright. or to subsidize 
landlords” improvements. One outstand- 
ing example is New Havens Wooster 
Square, where more than 1.000 run 
down buildings were spruced up and 
the neighborhood's original residential 
character retained without the upheaval 
of a new project’ Yet this New Haven 
project the Federal Government 
$193 million, an average of $130 per 
city resident. At that per capita rate of 
expenditure, creating a Wooster Square 
in every U.S. metropolitan area would 
cost à cool $13 billion. Another peren- 
nial headache for the metropolis ts the 
spiraling cost of mass transportation 
Simply to maintain existing systems will 
cost close to S2 billion a year, while 
only $155 million in. federal money is 
now available 

City-Bred Muscle. This and most oth- 
er urban problems seem almost trivial 
in comparison with those created by the 
changing race structure. Says Economist 
Miles Colean. “We can't get. around 
the sad fact that middle-class families 
living in the city who depend on public 
schools have not made up their minds 
that they can live with Negroes.” Wea- 
ver adds pointedly) “We need an open 
suburbra—not just an upper- and mid- 
dle-income-class suburbia 

The color change in the U.S. city has 
been abrupt and traumatic. In the past 
15 years alone, 5.000.000 Negroes have 
moved into U.S inner-cities. From 1950 
to 1960, Detroit. gained 185.000. Ne- 
groes, lost 361.000 whites. St. Louis 
lost 22° of its entire white population, 
San Diego 15.4%, Newark 23.7%. Vio- 
lence on the the Watts and 
Harlem been rare— 


cost 


scale of 


mots has so far 


GRANDFATHER FREEMAN 
Since he was 


partly because the heavy concentration 
of Negroes in Northern cities has given 
them powerful new political muscle. “H 
he hadn't urbanized. the Ny 
wouldnt have become a political factor 
and thus able to change his status 
The "Negro Revolt. i 
ban phenomenon 

"Be Awfully Good." Robert Weaver 
three generations removed from slavery 
has experienced firsthand few of the 
Negro's problems. His maternal grand- 
father, Robert Tanner Freeman 
the son of a North Carolina slave who 
bought freedom for his wife and him 
self in 1830, and took his surname as 
the proud badge of his liberty. Free- 
man graduated from Harvard in 1869 
with a doctoral degree in dentistry — 
the nation’s first Negro to do so His 
daughter Florence attended a Negro 
college (Virginia Union University) 
then married Mortimer Grover Weaver 
a Washington post office clerk 

When Robert Weaver was born on 
Dec. 29, 1907, his parents lived in the 
hypersensitive environment of a neigh- 
borhood in which the Weavers were 
one of six Negro familhes sprinkled 
among 3,000 white families in north- 
east Washington. Florence Weaver 
drummed a rigid code of behavior into 
Robert and his older brother, Morumer 
lr. read to them the poems of Ten- 
nyson and Longfellow. repeatedly 
preached that “the way to offset color 
prejudice is to be awfully good at what- 
ever you do.” Recalls Robert Weaver 
My brother Mort was the oright one 
| became adept with my hands." So 
adept was he that when he was 16, 
Weaver was a qualified electrician and 
set up a profitable summertime business 
wiring Negro homes 

Bite Depended on Me," Not until the 
Weaver boys entered Washington's rig- 
idly segregated public-school system did 
they find themselves. in an all-Ne 
world. The educational standard 
high, however, and Robert had no trou- 
ble getting into. Harvard. His. brother, 
just graduated (Phi Beta. Kappa) from 
Willams College tak- 
ing graduate work in English, and when 
Robert was refused a room in a fresh- 
man dormitory because he was a Negro, 
the brothers took a room off-campus 
They decided to attend law school to- 
gether, but in 1929 Mortimer died of 
an unexplained illness. Life suddenly 
took on harder lines for Robert Weaver 
"p always felt I had a smart brother, so 
I didnt have to do much,” he recalls 
But now I had to say to hell with law 
school. Everything depended on me. 

Weaver got his master's. degree (n 
1931 and a doctorate from Harvard in 
1934, returned to Washington and was 
hired by Interior Secretary Harold Ickes 
isa race-relauions officer. Weaver. de- 
cided that race relations begin at home 
Traditionally, Negroes were expected to 
the Interior Department's. non- 
messengers’ lunchroom.” Soon 
Weaver arrived, he and a friend 
the whites’ cafeteria and 
\ group of enraged white 


been 


says 


Weaver in ur 


was 


was 


was also there 


cat in 
white 
alter 
strolled into 
te lunch 
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women flounced into Ickes’ office to 
ask him what he was going to do about 
“the niggers.” Infuriated, the Old Cur- 
mudgeon bellowed back, "Not one 
damned thing!” The cafeteria remained 
integrated. 

Ultimately, Weaver held several New 
Deal jobs dealing with discrimination 
in employment and housing Possibly 
more important than his official duties 
in those days was his role as a leader 
of "The Black Cabinet," an influential 
group of tough-minded young Negroes 
in F.D.R's | Administraunon—among 
them U.N. Under Secretary-General 
Ralph Bunche, U.S. Circuit. Court of 
Appeals Judge William H. Hastie, 
NAACP Executive Secretary Roy 


WALTER BENNETT 


WEAVER & WIFE 
“I don't say, ‘Hello, I'm a Negro.’ " 


Wilkins. They did much to bring full 
integration to Government offices. 


Top Dixie Student. Though he 
was chairman of the policymaking 
NAACP board of directors in 1960, 
Weaver has never been a_picket-line, 
front-line fighter in the civil rights move- 
ment. His role has been, in his words, 
that of “a liberal rather than a Negro; 
] feel that black chauvinism is no bet- 
ter than white chauvinism 7 

Weaver is a sybaritic. wholly citified 
man who loves Broadway plays. savors 
his stereophonic collection of Liszt and 
Chopin piano concertos, relishes Italian 
food (favorite is shrimp marinara) sips 
twelve-year-old bourbon when he works 
at home at night. He dresses in banker- 
conservative clothing, favors dark suits 
and dark Homburgs at the office, a 
plum-colored smoking jacket and black 
Jeather slippers at home When he be- 
came HHFA director, Weaver promptly 
moved into an urban-renewed Wash- 
ington apartment (“I wanted 10 put my 
money where my mouth was") but 
within a year put his money into more 
luxurious accommodations (S300 a 
month) on fashionable upper Connecti- 
cut Avenue 

Weavers 


haired, 


wife Ella is an 


tuburn- 
fair-skinned North 


Carolinian 


who has a University of Michi S 
ter's degree and a Northwestern Uni- 
versity Ph.D. in speech. She did her 
undergraduate work at the Carnegie 
Tech drama department from 1929 to 
1932 despite an unwritten policy that 
no Negroes were allowed. Everyone 
thought she was white—including the 
all-white Southern Club of Pittsburgh, 
which awarded her at the end of her 
sophomore year a scholarship for being 
the top Dixie-bred student. 

Before Mort Weavers death, Ella 
was his steady girl, afterward she began 
to date Robert, and in 1935 they were 
married. Ella is still frequently mistaken 
for a Caucasian and seldom volunteers 
a correction “I don't say, ‘Hello, Fm a 
Negro,” just as you wouldn't say, “Good 
morning, l'm a Catholic’ or whatever 
you are,” she says. The Weavers have 
no children; an adopted son died three 
years ago in a game of Russian roulette. 

Monstrosity Unassembled. Weaver's 
professional career has been a shin- 
ing example to U.S. Negroes. After 
leaving New Deal Washington in 1944, 
he worked for the U.N. Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, taught at 
several colleges, ran a fellowship pro- 
gram for the John Hay Whitney Foun- 
dation, was picked in 1955 by New 
York's Democratic Governor Averell 
Harriman to be State Rent Commis- 
sioner—the first Negro to hold a cabi- 
net post in state history. In December 
1960, John Kennedy, whom he had ad- 
vised on civil rights during the presi- 
dential campaign, named Weaver direc- 
tor of HHFA—at that time the highest 
federal post ever held by a Negro 
Said Weaver then. “I want to be the 
best possible administrator. Incidental- 
ly, I'm a Negro. 

As HHFA director headed 
a complicated conglomeration of agen- 
cles—FHA, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Natonal 
Mortgage Association (“Fannie Mae") 
Weaver himself labeled it “an 
istrative monstrosity,” but he did little 
10 pull it together. In too many cases, 
city officials complained, it seemed that 
the Congress would pass a housing bill, 
the President would sign it | then 
Weaver's would immediately 
wrap it in red tape Yet it was one of 
the Government's biggest financial 
Operations, with a capital outlay of ın- 
vestments, grants, mortgages and hous- 
ing subsidy contracts totaling close to 
$73 billion 

Human Renewal. In the past. HHFA 
programs had dealt essentially with 
money-bricks-and-mortar policies But 
Weaver, who has said repeatedly, “You 
cannot have physical renewal without 
human renewal, attempted from the 
first to instill a more humanized phi- 
losophy. He stimulated. better-looking 
public housing by instigating awards 
for design. He improved relocation pol- 
icies by increasing funds 
help small businessmen displaced by 
urban renewal. He saw to it that the 
Housing Act of 1961 included. grants 


Weaver 


admin- 


and 
agencies 


available to 


for recreational and scenic ope 
areas. And he pushed through 
bill controversial Section 221d3 
gives nonprofit corporations 

(GAC) mortgage loans at the 
ury's expense to provide hous; 
displaced families of low or 

ate incomes. 

Weaver also revived the lo 
mant idea of federal rent subsi 
the ailing and aged. That p 
narrowly passed the Congress la 
but the eligibility regulations w 
carelessly written by the HHI 
"hardship" cases with as much a 
000 in net assets could have q 


for rent help. Congress refused t 
and man 
ple thought that Weaver had ih. 


propriate funds for it 


destroyed his chances of becomir 
Secretary. Weaver now arily di 
it all as “purely a printer's slip.’ 

Strength & Diversity. Weave 
pointment as head of HUD d 
bring universal joy to 
ficials, many of whom were 
that a mayor might get the j 
academic background and exp 
in Government housing clear! 
him better qualified than any c 


ficial. Nevertheless, he has a reput 


for being professionally cautio 
personally aloof—a man more 
fortable with ivory tower theo 
than with city hall politicians 

As HHFA Director, Weaver | 
an essentially inner-city-directed 
rather than attempting to deal 
metropolis as an entity. That aj 
has attracted. criticism. Argu 
vard Business. School Economi 
mond Vernon: "To talk about 
ing central cities for re-use b 
there now is a good political m 
a bad social one Our 
were built around 1800 
markable coincidence n woul 
the density established for th 
terns of life happened to be 
1965!" To such barbs, Weave 
frostily: “I'm all for letting pec 
want to live in the suburbs d 
if people want city living, I 
improve our cities and | want 
have city living. This is a count 
strength is diversity.” 

Expanding Empire. The sa 
be said of HUD Weaver 
of coordinating diffuse and dis 
federal programs ranging Iron 
disposal (under th 
Health Service) and the 
new inner-city schools (Healt! 
tion & Welfare) to the design 
of metropolitan. freeways (B 
Public Roads) He 
annex other agencies’ territori 
it will be a matter of deft an 
ingly diplomatie manipulation 


Easter 
Wh 


face 


research 


has no c 


finding some semblance of coh: 
The HUD empire is certain 

Says Weaver 

tions 


the 


There arc 
must in time be 
The proble 

ind 


cert 
which 
department 


to identity these enco 


Administration to sponsor 


tion plans to bring then 


MAR 


TIME 


ver Assistant 


municipal 


big, politically sensitive area that will 
^n: almost certainly be identified as HUD 
property is Sargent Shrivers poverty- 


Eut: oriented community action program 


I Understandably, Weaver has picked 
ng academic experts and Government ca- 
Me reerists. for several top jobs His. Under 

Secretary is Robert C. Wood, a bril- 
ng, hant Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
Ji nology expert on metropolitan govern- 
roy ment, who helped draft major task- 
«1 y force reports on cities for the President 
Secretary for Metropolitan 
y Development is Charles M. Haar, 45 
«va Harvard. law professor who headed 
the Presidents task force natural 
beauty 

Creative Federalism. The final defini- 
ton of HUDs responsibilities may 
spring from the President's ^ demonstra- 
uon” program 
Congress in January 
billion 
encouraging 


on 
Wa 


s! for cities offered to 
It calls for a $2.3 
six-year pilot project. aimed at 
broad. unified plans that 
will prod suburban and inner-city gov- 
ernments into the cooperative ventures 
that they 
in the past 


tion of 


n 


hor 
avoided 


Though its initial appropria- 
S12 million ts scarcely. enough 
Manhattan. subway 
and at 
metropolitan. crisis 


have so assiduously 


eri 
r 
i 


to buy 1! miles ot 
the pr im al 


recognizes 


last least— 


the 
coordinated 


that 


demands a scientific 


ap- 
proach to quicken civic consciences and 
radically improve the total context of 
city living 

Underpinning this imi 


cept hes Lyndon Johnsi 


ginative con- 
oft-repeated 
-and more misunderstood —de- 
for “creative federalism“ Its 
simple essential theory is that Washin 
ton has the power and the money, but 


ehi that its application can be most wisely 


often 


pre mand 


prescribed by those closest to the prob- 
lem—the — municipalities 
There, ultimately hes the greatest if not 
the only hope for the American city 


themselves 


HEROES 


Home ls the Sailor 

All the way from Washington. Chester 
Nimitz had studied the statistic 
aster 
task 


of dis 
None conveyed so urgently the 
that the sight that 
the Pearl Harbor on 
Christmas Where three 
proudest fagships of 
had anchor 
phed through the oil 


taced him as 
admiral at 
Day 1941 
weeks earlier the 
the U.S. Navy 
only small 
slick ull 


met 


swung at 


hoats 


bringing ashore the dead 


crewmen of a dead fleet 
Thirty-seven years) earlier 
had taken a 


hearing on the 


his An 


napolis curiously 


Classbook 


prophe ilor who 


is nanon out of the great 


n is histor Hc 
ud 
confident 

As ne mn 

cific Fleet, Nimitz sc 

the Navy's sl 

nlidence i 
ired the 


ishen-!aced 


Harb. 


but I hà no ub 


We've taken 


to the ultimate outcome." In less than 
Iwo years. US shipyards enabled him 
to begin to fight on even terms. In 
the meantime. perilously outnumbered 
Nimitz played a brilliant game of parry 
and thrust 

Break in the Chain. Japanese strategy 
was to |) destroy the rest of the P. 
cific fleet that had miraculously been 
on patrol when the dive bombers struck 
Pearl Harbor, and 2) build such strong 
defenses on its newly won island. bases 
that no new U.S. force, no matter how 
strong, could possibly break through to 
disturb the inner empire. The island. of 
Midway, 1.136 miles northwest of Pearl 
Harbor, was to be the final link in this 
defense chain. At the end of May 1942, 
some 200 ships, the bulk of the Im- 


from 


nese 


victory fo 

Midway 

able word 
rare pun 
en if 


victory. For the Japa 
became an unmention 
Nimuz indulged himself in 

‘Perhaps we will be for 
g we claim that 
midway to our objective ^ Though more 
than three hard, bitter fight 

g remained, that single, three-day bat 
Ue marked the turning point of the Pa- 
cific war, the beginning of the end of 
Japanese ambitions. 

A spare, modest, friendly man, blue- 
eyed, Texas-born Chester Nimitz never 
won or sought the public renown that 
came to the aloof MacArthur or his 
own subordinate, flamboyant William 
("Bull") Halsey. Early in his. career 
Nimitz had run a destroyer aground in 
Manila Bay, escaping with a reprimand 


we are about 


years of 


NIMITZ (RIGHT) WITH MacARTHUR, F D.R. & ADMIRAL WILLIAM LEAHY (1944) 
Of cheerful yesterdays and confident tomorrows. 


peral Navy d for an invasion 
of Midway and a second surprise attack 
on the battered Pacific fleet 
By then, Nimitz was ready. From 

reading of the Japanese “Purple Code, 
deciphered by Army cryptographers 
+ year before, naval intelligence 
an attack was planned at inva- 
ion point. "AE Washington thought 
that “AF Hawaii itself Nimitz 
certain It Midway. He bol- 
stered the Intle island with every plane 
he could spare. ordered nearly every 
ship in his command to rendezvous just 
outside What he thought would be the 
farthest radius of Japanese air patrols. 
Nimitz on his commanders the 
same policy principle of "calculated 
risk” that he himself had followed in 
ordering his ships to Midway. He ex- 
You shall interpret this to 
ivoidance of exposure of your 
atack by superior enemy 
prospect of in- 


exposure 


conver 


nearly 
knew 


was 


was was 


urged 


plained 
mean the 
force to 
forees without good 
result. of such 
greater d. on the enemy 
Unmentionable Word. His 
paid off. In the resulting battle, 
lost four irreplaceable carriers and 
entum that had. propelled him 


Micuing, as a 
mage 
gamble 
the en- 


em 


when he might have been drummed 
from the service, he was seldom there- 
after unsympathetic to the shortcom- 
ings of junior officers. Despite his bur- 
dens as wartime commander, he revived 
the custom of inviting every command- 
er who passed through Pearl Harbor— 
from tugboat skipper to captain of the 
biggest battleship—to chat with him in 
his office 

Alter the war, Nimitz, now one of 
four five-star admirals,* succeeded Ad- 
miral Ernest King as Chief of Naval 
Operations in Washington until 1947, 
when he returned to his adopted home 
in the San Francisco Bay Area to serve 
the University of California as a regent 
end his nation as a naval adviser, a five- 
star admiral s never retired. In his 
study he kept mementos from the days 
when he commanded the greatest ar- 
mada the world has ever seen—or is 
hkely to see again. Last week Nimitz, 
SO. died at his home and was buried 
beside the Pacific, at his own wish, with- 
out the pomp of a state funeral, like any 
other sailor home from the sea. 


The others, all dead 
Leahy and Halsey 


Ernest King, William 
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GHANA 
Goodbye to the Aweful 


The world has known many tyrants, 
but few were as reckless, as demanding, 
as pretentious, as noisy and, at the end, 
as rejected as Kwame Nkrumah, He 
was the founder of his country and had 
been the very symbol of black African 
independence. Yet last week when he 
was overthrown, scarcely a tear was 
shed for him in Africa or anywhere 
else in the world, 

The end came while Nkrumah was 
flying toward Peking on a self-appoint- 
ed, self-inflated peace mission. Like the 
Nigerian coup six weeks earlier, it was 
led by Sandhurst-trained officers who 
knew precisely what they were doing. 
At 4:30 a.m. in the predawn darkness 
of Accra, two brigades of Ghanaian 
troops quietly took over the airport, 
the cable office, all government minis- 
tries and the government radio station. 
While early-morning market mammies 
stared, Jeeploads of soldiers moved into 
the suburban gardens of government 
Ministers and tanks deployed around 
Nkrumah's presidential compound itself 

White Handkerchiefs. There was lit- 
tle resistance. Nkrumah’s presidential 
guard, dug in behind the four con- 
centric walls surrounding the com- 
pound, held out for several hours, but 
by noon, downtown Accra was jammed 
with jubilant Ghanaians, dancing in the 
Streets, cheering, singing, many of them 
Wearing white handkerchiefs around 
their heads and white clay on their 
faces as a token of victory. “Fellow 
citizens," announced Colonel E. K. Ko- 
toka. one of the coup leaders, in a 


ar 


ANKRAH 
By the sons of Sandhurst 
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. USSHER PORTO PRISON 


FREED POLITICAL PRISONERS 
Just about everybody lost his enthusiasm. 


broadcast over Radio Ghana, “I have 
come to inform you that the military, 
with the cooperation of the police, have 
taken over the government. The myth 
surrounding Nkrumah has been broken.” 
It was quite a myth while it lasted 
In his 15 years as Ghana’s Prime Min- 
ister, Founding Father, President, Com- 
mander in Chief and Osagyefo (Re- 
deemer), Francis Nwia Kofle Kwame 
Nkrumah, son of a village goldsmith, 
had striven with some success to make 
himself all but synonymous with God 
His face appeared on Ghanaian stamps 
and coins, statues of him littered the 
country, and his name flashed in neon in 
Accra. Ghanaian schoolchildren began 
each day by reciting that “Nkrumah is 
our Messiah, Nkrumah never dies.” 
Among his official titles were Victorious 
Leader, the Great Messiah, His 
sianie Majesty, the Pacifier, the 
ful. and His High Dedication 
Maginot Hilton. Ghana used 
known as the Gold Coast, and 
pendence, in 1957, came with a silver 
lining. With cocoa exports thriving and 
the beginnings of a modern industrial 
plant, the country had $560 million in 
foreign currency 


Mes- 
Awe- 


to be 
inde- 


reserves, boasted one 


of Africa's highest per capita. incomes 
Nkrumah 
Pensive status 
uenal jet 


squandered it on such ey- 
interna- 


almost 


symbols as an 
wirline, which loses 
twice as much money as it earns 
$20 million internation 
which 


and a 
al conlerence site 
bulletproof, bomb- 
proof. twelve-story apartment hotel that 
Accra wags the M Hilton 

ma abroad, he 


includes a 


call 
To promote his 
opened 6] embassies, his 
Tourage to. Peking last week 
no fewer than 71 persons 

He spent wildly and badly 


Linot 


lore én 


numbered 


on crash 


industrial schemes. Since 1962 
launched 47 state enterprises that h 
invaded almost every sector of th 
omy. All but three of them are 
the red, and the Kwame Nkrum 
Works had to close down aft: 
months because it had used up a 
Ghana's scrap iron, its only source 
raw material. Government n 
swelled to an amazing 250.000. pa 


—two-thirds of all salaried worker 


Ghana—and corruption was romy 
The wife of one of Nkrumah's Minis 
imported a gold-plated bed. and on 
his close. advisers emptied his 
swimming pool to provide storas 
for the stream of "gifts". he 
from local and foreign businessni- i 
The $198 million Volta River 
will eventually turn. Ghana ini 
Alrica's major producer ol 
power and irrigate 6.000 sq. mi 
farmland. But not for many ye 
there be customers for all the 
will generate. All in. all, Nk 
reckless spending has brough 
as close to bankruptcy as am 
can get Foreign. currency 
were wiped out long ago. and 
tion’s fore totals a 
most of it in sh 


gn debt now 
ing St billion 
loans 

In his obsession for. absolute 
Osagyelo banned all opposites 
Passed a series of laws empowe 
to jail all suspected enemies ine 
ind without trial 
one-party 


declared ¢ 
state with 
President. He 
ind 


himsel! 


petual alse 


strikes rigid 


clamped 
control over the press 

trong Suspicion. All the 
J proclaming himself the | 
Pan-African natior 


tlism, and 


TIME, MARCH 


( swer 


out intricately vague political. doctrines 
about "African socialism.” It all sound- 
ed splendid enough. and his fellow Af- 
ricans were impressed at first 
when they found his agents bent on 
overthrowing their reg other. Afri 
can leaders lost their enthusiasm. fo 
the freedom pioneer. He was strongly 
suspected of instigating the 1963 assas- 
sination of Togos President Sylvanus 
Olympio; last year 14 French-speaking 
states joined together in a formal 
nunciation of his eternal plotting 

At home, too, he was running 
trouble. Shortages of such basic. items 
as soup and matches were felt in every 
home. and most Ghanwans deeply re- 
sented his governments blatant corrup- 
tion, At least five attempts have been 
made to assassinate him. Nkrumah’s an- 
further 


Later 


nes 


de- 


into 


was to crack down even 
increase his security guard—and to re 
treat behind the four walls of his pal 
ace. He reportedly took to wearing a 


bullet-proof vest. nervously kept five 


Ẹ bullet-proot Rolls-Royees ready to car 


ry him around Accra, waiting until the 
last minute to choose the onc 
ride in 

By last he suspected. every 
one of plotting against him. He packe 
off his Cabinet for three weeks of en- 
forced “self-study while he attended 

Commonwealth Lon- 
turned the Over t 
hand-picked 


he would 


summer 


conference in 
government 
cronies in his ah 
army. he 


don 
three 
sence. Ever suspicious of his 
heard ru 


talking 


fired its Commanders when he 
thar they had 

him, took command of the 
army himself. Then. three months ago 
he announced plans to form a "people's 
militia," the obvious purpose of which 
was to neutralize the army if it tried 
10 move against him 

Late News. That as lar as his officers 
Were concerned, was the final blow, Led 
by Major General Joseph Arthur An 
krah, a tough, pro-British soldier who 


mors been 


igainst 
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had heen army chief of staff until Nkru 
mah fired him. they secretiy drew up 
their plans for Nkrumah’s overthrow 
Perhaps because Nkrumah himself was 
absent. it was surprisingly bloodless 
Iwo Cabinet ministers were killed, and 
25 soldiers reportedly died in the fighi- 
ing at the presidential compound, but 
most of Nkrumah s vast array of pleni- 
potentiaries were hauled olf to jail rath- 
er than shot His Egypuan wife and 
three children were even allowed to fly 
olT to exile in Cairo 

The news came to Nkrumah rather 
late—alfter he got off his plane in Pe- 
King. but just before he showed up for 
tla state banquet By then, his Red 
hosts had also got the word, and real- 
ized that they were stuck with a Presi- 
dent without a country, With cold tor- 
mality the party went on, but Chinese 
carefully kept Nkru- 
Irom the the 
first. party, 
canceled 


oflicers 

separated 
After that 

embarrassed bosses 


protocol 
rest. of 
Peki 
the 


mah 


rest 
ol Osagyelo's program 

With that, Nkrumah disappeared into 
his sune in Pekings Welcome Guest 
House come oul, 
Through his Foreign Minister (and for- 
mer President of the United Nations 
General Assembly). Alex Quaison-Sack- 
ey. who was traveling with him, he 
announced that he would "soon" return 
to Ghana to throw the military out, but 
he was obviously whistling in the dark 
It he well cut his throat 
grinned a soldier on duty at a roadblock 
near Accra. Offered exile in Guinea by 
his good friend Sekou Toure, Nkrumah 
replied with a cryptic cables wirt visit 


and refused to 


does. 


yOu 
Fate of Many. In Accra, the military 
government wasted no time in getting 
down to business A seven-man National 
Liberation Council headed by General 
Ankrah was named to head the govern- 
ment. One of its. first acts was to open 
the political prisons in which more than 
1,000 of Nkrumah' s enemies had been 
held for Suddenly 
the newspapers and radio stations, which 
adored Nkrumah. were 
their onetime. leader 
had its own words of 
Sud Radio Ghana This 
been made necessary by the 
ind political situation in. the 
country ^ Nkrumah had brought Ghana 
to “the brink of national bankruptey 
What we need is a radical revolu- 
This will he imme 
and we hope to announce meas 
troubles within the 
this type ot spirit 


SOON 


months—even years 


had so slavishly 
heaping scorn on 
The new regime 
eplanation 
act has 


economic 


non done almost 
diately 
ure tor curing our 


nest few days’ In 
promised to provide 


f reorganize 


the new leaders 


Strict separation. Of powers 


appointed a com 


hich 


ind 
the constitution, v 
to the nation 


the government 
mittee To rewrite 
iter would be subnutied 
in a referendum 


Meanwhile, Nh 
he fat 


imah was suffering 


of mans a departed demagogue 


Win 


wrecking cr 


1 the past hammers, chisels and 


nes, crowds tore down 


UGANDA 


Coup of Convenience 
The strange goings-on in Uganda last 
Africa's 


nda s 


week presented a variation. on 
current crop ol g 
ernment was overthrown all righe but 
not hy military men. It was Prime Min 
ister Milton Apollo Obote himself who 
seized [ull powers, and he did it, so he 
said, only (o prevent another coup 
which was being planned against him 
Obote has long nursed an ambition 
to do away with the political opposition 
and run Uganda on à one-party basis 


| 


coups l gov 


CAST AFRICAN NEWSPAPEN 


PRIME MINISTER OBOTE 
The stories were a scream. 


under the domination of his fellow 
Nilotic tribesmen of the north. Trouble 
is that a split recently began develop- 
ing even tn his own Uganda Peoples 
Congress, caused by a group of Bantu 
Cabinet. ministers determined to resist 
control by the northerners. The split 
widened last month when the anti-Obote 
faction supported the charge in. Parlia- 
ment by an opposition party leader that 
the Prime Minister, two of his ministers. 
and the deputy army commander had 
illegally shared a $325,000 windfall that 
was captured from Simba rebels. by 
Uganda troopers during the 1964-65 
Congo rebellion At first. Obote agreed 
to set up a judicial panel to investi- 
gale the charge. But before the judges 
could convene, Obote took matters into 
hands. Ordering the arrest of 
Obote had them 
us ind kicking from 
a Cabinet session by members of his 


his own 
five of his. ministers, 


creaming 


personal 500-man police force. Next he 
suspended the constitution. and began 
broadcasting wild stories about internal 
and the threat of invasion by 

foreign troops 
Obote's actions caused deep divisions 
Uganda's 8,000,000 people. His 
opposition refused to be intimi- 
It is the duty of all Ugandians 


protect the constitution and to die 
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for it, if necessary.” cried Kabaka Yekka 
Party Leader Daudi Ocheng. “Once the 
constitution is broken, the rule of the 
jungle takes over." Actually. whether 
there was to be any dying appeared to 
be up to the four-battalion army. So far, 
its loyalty seemed badly split. between 
Obote and the figurehead chief of state, 
Sir Edward ("Freddy") Mutesa, 42. 
who is the Kabaka. hereditary ruler of 
Buganda kingdom. most powerful of 
U ganda's four regions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Veering Toward a Vote 

Britain buzzed with speculation last 
week over whether Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson would call a general election 
in the next few weeks. He had every 
reason to do so. The pound is strong, 


WILSON 
But when is 


wages are up, and unemployment is at 
à near-record low. The fortunes of the 
Tory opposition are down, with polls 
showing Labor moving farther ahead in 
popularity. What better time to seek a 
margin in Commons more comfortable 
than the present three-seat majority? 
But to all inquirers, the stolid little 
Yorkshireman had one answer: "I shall 
make a statement in the right way at the 
right ume, but at the moment I am not 
In à position to say what the right way 
1s or the right ume ” 7 

Talks in Moscow. For all Wilson's 
caution, the campaign had in 


effect 
already begun 


A campaign manitesio 
lor Labor was already coming off the 
presses. The Conservatives sent a ver- 
sion of their own to the printer. Both 
Parties were setting up speaking sched- 
ules, hooking accommodations and dis 
tributing new campaign material Party 
whips arranged with radio and TV ex- 
eculives for equal ume 

Wilson himself was acting more and 
more like the Compleat ¢ impiiener 


He sought to buttress his position on 


foreign affairs by jetting off to Moscow 
for talks with the Kremlin's duumvirate, 
Aleksei Kosygin and Leonid Brezhnev. 
In three days of conferences, he won a 
Soviet pledge to consider larger pur- 
chases in Britain and a promise that 
Premier Kosygin would soon pay him 
an official visit. Though Wilson could 
report no progress toward settling the 
Viet Nam war, the fact that he sent his 
disarmament minister to seek out Ha- 
noi's top man in Moscow would help 
silence Labor's antiwar clique, which ac- 
cuses him of not doing enough to halt 
the conflict. 

"No Ratting." Into public view last 
week came one issue that Wilson wanted 
out of the way well in advance of a 
national vote. It was his long-awaited 
White Paper outlining a new “defense 
posture for the 1970s.” While Wilson 


& KOSYGIN 
the right time? 


was in Moscow, Defense Secretary Den- 
is Healey presented that posture to the 
House of Commons. Object of the plan 
was to reduce Britain's "overstretch" by 
trimming the strength of its armed 
forces abroad by one-third and cutting 
expenditures by one-sixth to $5.6 billion 
annually —a figure that would then rep- 
resent about 6° of Britain's gross na- 
tional product E 

Despite the reductions promised 
Healey, there would be "no ratting on 
our commitments." But it clearly meant 
a drastic revision in the tradition 
Position of Britain's. three services 
Cruelest cut of all went to the Royal 
Navy, which will lose 
riers, now 


al com- 


all of its tour car 
the nucleus of Britain's sea 
power The army will reduce its parri- 
sons in Malta and Cyprus, will withdraw 
enürely from British Guiana and Aden 
The Roval Air Force's V-bombers 
which now constitute. Britain's nuclear 


strike force, will gradually be grounded 








Instead of financing the devel, 
of expensive home-grown weapon 
ain will buy much of its gear j 
1970s from the U.S., a decision 
strikes a severe blow at Britan 
flying aircraft industry (see Wor); i 
Ness). The R.A.F.’s new bomb; + 
will be 50 swing-wing General p 
ics F-1HLA's. which Britain i h 
from the U.S. for $297.5 milli, 
navy will be outfitted with [oir | 
type Polaris submarines, and ihe; 
will be regrouped in a few str, 


n 


located bases (Singapore. Bahren 


braltar) from which units can be y 
airlifted to trouble spots by a fe. 
48 U S.-built Herky Birds 

March 31. Ironically, the 
ing attack on the new policy 
from the Conservatives but [rog 
borite, Christopher Mayhew, wh 
signed in protest as Navy Minister ] 
$5.6 billion budget. warned Ma 
was “too small if we stay east of § 
and too big if we do not.” Thoug 
had quit. specifically over the 
question, he told the House that hi 
greater fear was that Britain sq 
could no longer support its world 
defense responsibilities unk 
pended so heavily on U.S assist 
the British would become 
rather than allies of the Amer 

Despite Mayhew’'s criticism 
defense policy caused. fewe 
ripples than the Prime Mii 
feared. Though many Emp 
Britons were shocked by the 
their reaction was more thar 
the millions of British who 
vigorous hold-down on dete 
ing is long overdue. Thi 
returned to London to find ! 
house quite in order. The | 
lation Was that he would ca 
election for March 31 


RUSSIA 
A Little Realism 


Soviet economic plans u 
more like daydreams than 
casts of intended achieve 
classic was Nikita. Khrushcl 
year plan (1959-65), whi 
10 make Russia a Commun 
1970, complete with the wo 
standard of living and large 
production. Moscow's new 
more realistic. Last week Pr 
sei N. Kosygin unveiled a n 
plan that takes up where K 
seven-year plan leaves off 
the old bombast. the exul 
phony dreams. And gone 
Was the promise of utopia 

Emphasizing their new 
truth” the Soviet planners 
the good life is still a go 
1970 they expect the 
Income to be up 85 
impressive, but stil 
Khrushchev goal Whe 
lorecast ar anual el 
pacity of 950 billion h 


New five-year plan pr 











“Show me a filter cigarette 
that really delivers taste 
and I'll eat my hat!" 


Lueky Strike 
Filters 


DACH 1 taste ouners tax 


L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco...and now Lucky Strike means 
filter tip. So you get unchanged — 
Lucky's famous fine-tobacco blend. 
And Lucky's filter tip actually 
enhances the taste. 
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Continental 


airlines 
wants you- 


but not yet. 


If Continental doesn't serve 


travel on other major airlines. That's good. 


Because... whenever you d 


Continental... you'll be able to feel the 


difference. If you have trave 


from the Pacific Coast to the Great 


Lakes or the Gulf, you know 
You can't see much differen 


The difference is pride — the pride 
Continental's people have in their jobs 
whatever they may be, in themselves, 


in their airline . .. and you fe 
Comfortable. Confident. It al 


your city, you 
o try 
led Continental 


what we mean. 
ce — you feel it! 


el good. 


| makes good please call. 


CONTINENTAL 


sense when you consider the fact that 
Continental as major airlines go, is not a 
great big, impersonal one. So Continental's 
people can and do maintain their 
individuality, their interest and involvement 
in how their airline is run. You feel it all 
around you, all the time. V ricrón 
Sure Continental Airlines wants you—as 

long as you've tried someone else first. 

Otherwise, you won't feel the difference 

pride makes nearly as much. Your travel 

agent or Continental will arrange it 


kw-h. Over the same period, steel pro- 
duction is supposed to climb to 124 
million tons a year (v, Khrushchev's 
145 million tons), oil production to 355 
million tons a year (v. Khrushchev's 
380 million tons), and fertilizer output 
to 62 million tons annually (v. Khru- 
shchev's 77 million tons) In agricul- 
ture, Khrushchev had called for an 8% 
annual increase in grain production and 
a total crop of 229 million tons by 
1970. The new plan projects a more 
realistic 4% yearly increase and a 170 
million-ton crop by 1970 

As part of their new realism, the 
Soviet planners also softened the em- 
phasis on heavy industry and called for 
more consumer goods By 1970 they 
hope to double production of television 
sets, treble the production of refrigera- 
tors and quadruple the production of 
ears. Yet even if Soviet automakers 
reach the goal—some 800,000 units a 
year—output would still amount to lit- 
Ue more than one-twelfth of the US 
production in 1965 

Some Western Kremlinologists felt 
that the revised goals were within reach 
others, that they were still a shade too 
high Either way, they underscored the 
tremendous economic problems that 
Moscow faces. With 45° of the Ameri- 
can G.N.P. and a population 20° larg- 
er than that of the U.S. Russia must 
shoulder a heavy arms burden, support 
costly space research, and at the same 
ume meeting the growing and impatient 
expectations of 232 million people 


And Don't Come Back 


When Saviet Rebel Novelist 
Tarsis, 59, was permitted to Iy 
land last month for a lecture engage- 
ment, Western observers were frankly 
surprised. Tarsis had spent six. months 
in a Moscow insane asylum for his out- 
poken attacks on Soviet orlicialdom in 
his first published underground novel, 
The Blucbottle, badgered the author- 


Valery 
to Eng- 


f 
\ 


"^. » 


WRITER TARSI 


The Proud Bird with the Go! ?^ 


ities still further last year with a scath- 
ing account of life on the funny farm, 
called Ward 7. All the same, counseled 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, "Let him go 
We know why they [the West] need 
him. It ts to pump all the anti-Soviet 
fascist. vomit. out of this mental case 
and then dump him onto the garbage 
heap. Let him go.” 

The authorities let him go, all right 
Last week the Supreme Soviet's Presidi- 
um announced that it had deprived 
Tarsis of his citizenship, “for actions 
discrediting a citizen of the USSR.” 
leaving him. permanently stranded in 
Britain. Tarsis had asked for it. He had 
roundly condemned “Soviet bandit fas- 
cism“ at a London press conference, 
followed that blast with an article, ob- 
viously written before the edict hut pub- 
lished after it, in the Sunday Telegraph 
reporting that despite savage persecu- 
uon. “our peoples immeasurable love 
of freedom is growing day by day.” 

It seemed curious that the Kremlin 
had allowed him to leave. One theory 
had it that Tarsis’ trip had been meant 
to distract attention from the trial of 
Soviet Writers Yuli Daniel and Andrei 
Sinyavsky (Time, Feb. 18). According 
10 a more ingenious version, he had 
promised the KGB (secret police) to 
publicly condemn Sinyavsky and Daniel 
when he reached London, then pro- 
ceeded to do just the opposite, What 
seemed most likely, however, was that 
the Soviets had simply hoped that Tar- 
sis would seek asylum of his own ac- 
cord, thereby sparing them the problem 
of coping with a certified lunatic who, 
on oceasion, makes altogether too much 


sense 


FRANCE 


Soil, Sky & Sea 

Mors 
at his press conference last week, "We 
will speak of NATO.” That, in itself, was 
no news. he has been speaking about 
NATO. not always very kindly, ever since 
how 


announced Charles de Gaulle 


was founded in 1949. Last week 
ever, he publicly gave NATO à timeta- 
ble for getting out of France. De Gaulle 
told that France would 
modily the measures cur- 
rently practiced the North At- 
lantic Treaty expires in 1969. “ht means 
re-establishing a normal situation of 
so that everything French 
sky. sea and forces, and 
element in France will in 
under French command 


his. audience 
successively 


belore 


sovereignty 
including sonl 
loreig 


future be 


iny 
the 
ilone 

Exactly how did Je grand Charles plan 
to evict or take command of SHAPI 
headquarters outside Paris, 14 US Air 
26.000 U S. servicemen 
NATOS complex network of 
| France? He 
his plan 
diplo- 


Foree bases 


ind pipe- 
nes and storage dumps 
sayang. for part ot 
tradition of Frenct 
was to provoke the U.S 


alternat 


canny 


in the 
macy into of 


fering some compromise c 


REVSTONE 


DE GAULLE 
A canny plan for eviction. 


Washington did not rise to the bait 
“1969 is quite a long way off,” re- 
marked one U.S. diplomat, aware that 
many things could alter France's atti- 
tude between now and then—including 
the departure of Charles de Gaulle. In 
any case, plans have been made to cope 
with outright ouster. Already the day- 
to-day supply of the U.S. Seventh Army 
in Germany is based not en French 
ports but on Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
Hamburg. And though it would cost at 
least $700 million, the U.S. could move 
most of its facilities in France to the 
Low Countries and West Germany. To 
the U.S., it seemed a sizable sum to 
charge for amour-propre. But not. to 
De Gaulle. As an atomic. power, he 
said, France has world responsibilities 
France desires to handle these respon 
sibilities herself This desire is. incom- 
patible with the organization of defense 
under which she is now subordinated,” 


ITALY 
A Fine Italian Hand 


A new 
tion Cabinet 


center-left coali- 
put together by Christan 
Democratic Premier Aldo Moro 
sworn in by President Giuseppe Saragat 
in Rome's Quirinale Palace last week 
There was practically no difference be- 
this Cabinet and the last, which 
Nonetheless, Italy 
market 

Ial- 


Premier 


26-member 


was 


tween 
fell 33 
applauded 


favs before 
ind the Milan siock 
ear high 
that 

1 positively 


surged to three 
rightly 


Moro had triumphed over 


1 new 
hans inderstood 
Borman plot 

The latter-day 
ambitious 
tore Fanfani, who left the € 
ler fire in. Decer 


viles) b 


Cesare Moro's 
ex-Foreign Minister, Amin- 
ibinet un- 
his 


was 


ber because of 


tand his imbling attempts to 
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solve the Viet Nam crisis. Fanfani 
forced Moro to resign in January by 
talking some of Moro's (and his) fel- 
low Christian. Democrats into voting 
down a trivial nursery-school bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Fanfani wanted 
more than to just get back into the 
Cabinet. He wanted Moro out. So he 
persuaded the right wing of the Chris- 
tian Democrats to insist on the inclu- 
sion of their leader, ex-Premier Mario 
Scelba, in any new Cabinet. Why? Be- 
cause, naturally, as a bitter foe of the 
left, Scelba was certain to be rejected 
by Moro's Socialist coalition. partners, 
and thereby force a new deadlock to 
plague Moro. 

Moro is a meek little law professor 
from the University of Bari, who never 
drives above 35 m.p.h. and maintains 
that he would only be caught dead in 
an airplane. But he possesses a virtue 
rare in Italy. He is a born listener. He 
patiently attended while the feuding fac- 
tion leaders talked themselves out, then 
shyly pointed out to Scelba's fans that 
they were being used as Fanfani's tools. 
With that, the rightists withdrew Scel- 
ba's Cabinet candidacy, settled for two 
new lesser Cabinet posts. Fanfani was 
not consulted until everything else was 
set. Then Moro told a minor Senator 
to call him and offer him the Foreign 
Ministry. Sourly, Fanfani accepted. 

With luck, the new Cabinet will last 
until the new elections in April 1968. 
This would make Moro runner-up for 
the postwar endurance championship 
among Italian Prime Ministers, after 
the late Alcide de Gasperi, who re- 
signed in 1953. However, Italian poli- 
ticians, especially Christian Democrats, 
dislike strong leaders, and they will be 
doubly tempted to cut Moro down— 
just as they did De Gasperi. Observed 
one Roman: "Aldo Moro is the father 
of his party right now, but it's risky be- 
ing Papa if your children have an Oedi- 
pus complex." 


INDONESIA 


The Bung's Bounce 

“Here I am, Sukarno, President and 
Great Leader of the Revolution. I will 
not retreat one step or even one milli- 
meter!” There he was indeed, full of 
bombast and braggadocio, munching 
cake and sipping orangeade—and ap- 
parently back on top of the heap. After 
five months of submission to his anti- 
Communist generals, Indonesia's Pres- 
ident last week demonstrated the rea- 
sons behind his reputation as Southeast 
Asia's most durable politician 

Almost as if his own position had 
never been in jeopardy, Sukarno blithe- 
ly fired Defense Minister Abdul Haris 
Nasution, leader of the anti-Red forces 
that put down last October's Commu- 
nist coup. He also installed a new Cabi- 
net, some of whose members—though 
avowedly non-Communist—were far to 
the left of the generals. Nasution took 
the demotion quietly, but it was an 
ominous silence. Still loyal to him are 
Army Chief Suharto and the crack Sili- 
wangi Division, elements of which 
moved into Djakarta last week. “We 
are ready to move the second Nasution 
gives the signal,” claimed the Siliwan- 
gi's commander. 

Nasakom Is No More. Sukarno man- 
aged his comeback subtly. Outwardly 
he appeared submissive, while secretly 
calling in junior officers for sessions ripe 
with flattery and promises. The seeds of 
rivalry were quick to sprout. At the 
same time, he wooed and won Moslem 
groups long neglected by the govern- 
ment. All the while, the Bung was prac- 
ticing the traditional Indonesian mmus- 
jawarah, a catharsis by conversation 
that ultimately leads to consensus. Last 
weck Sukarno felt it had been reached. 

Whether or not Nasution’s ouster 
sticks, it will be some time before Su- 
karno again feels free to court the Chi- 
nese-backed Partai Kommunis Indone- 
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STUDENT RIOT IN DJAKARTA 
Catharsis by conversation to consensus. 


SUKARNO ANNOUNCING CABINET CHANG 
From seeds to sprouts. 


sia as ardently as he did before the Oc 
tober coup. In the first place, PKI 
ranks have been severely depleted b 
anti-Communist slaughter, and surn 
ing party members are lying low Sec 
ondly, Sukarno knows that a return | 
the pro-Communist past would trigge 
an army coup, Nasution or no Nasution 
Indonesia has accepted the decline o 
Communism to such 
even Sukarno's beloved acronym Nası 
kom (a combination of nationalism re 
ligion and Communism, on which h 
policy is based) has been amende: 
Nasasos (for socialism). 

Rage in Yellow Shirts. Even : 
Sukarno's balance is precarious. las 
week mobs of angry anti-Red student 
stormed through Djakarta, blockin 
trances to Merdeka Palace with 
trucks and forcing Sukarno to 
helicopters to pick up his Cabinet 
isters for the swearing-in cere! 
Nervous guards fired into one g 
killing three students. That broug 
a second mob scene, with 100,00 
dents—led by yellow-shirted me! 
of the Indonesian Student Action € ™ 
mand (KAMI)—lining the five-m! 
neral route. Sukarno retaliated b 
lawing KAMI, declaring a curfew 
forbidding groups of five or m 
meet in Djakarta. With that. h 
treated behind machine guns to 
deka Palace to await developments 

With the army sullen and thi 
dents enraged, Sukarno's 
might prove a short one 


com 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Tunnel Rats 


To the Viet Cong, a shovel is 
portant as a rifle. Steadily incr 
pressure trom American. grount 
air power has literally pushed the 
underground, and in the past few 
they have carved out a 
Viet Nam that is every bit 
as the surface one 


subter! 
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Every eny ts 
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an extent that 


by miles of intricate tunnels; Red re- 
doubts in the countryside are riddled 
with sniper-manned "spiderholes," com- 
mand bunkers, storage vaults, and even 
underground hospitals with electricity 
and running water 

Like seme breed of superbadgers. the 
Reds dig round the clock, Even hard- 
core V.C. troopers often dig an hour 
each morning instead of doing calis- 
thenics, but most of the excavation is 
done by three-man teams of “volun- 
leers’—usually village boys and girls 
impressed for the duty—who are ex- 
pected to dig three yards of tunnel a 
day. The results are amazing. At Cu 
Chi, the newly blooded American 25th 

Division last month found a 

evel tunnel network that snaked 

to 15 feet below the matted jungle and 
stretched more than 200 yards. 

Viet Cong tunnels are shored with 
bamboo, take right-angle turns roughly 
every ten yards to bafe the blast of 
satchel charges dropped in the mouths 
of the tunnels. The Viet Cong use rab- 
bits or gophers in open-topped cages 
to bore breathing holes to the surface. 
Headquarter complexes also have prim- 
tive “early warning” systems for air 
attacks conical pits five meters deep, 
from, the bottom of which a man can 
hear planes miles away. as if he were 
resting in the cup of a giant ear 

Foiling the Fire Ants. At first, Amer- 
ican troops simply destroyed the Red 
tunnel complexes, Then it became evi- 
dent that intelligence, food, even weap- 
ons could be retrieved. from them. In 


TUNNEL RAT THORNTON 
Big ears in a conical pit. 


the vast Ho Bo Woods, 35 miles north- 
west of Saigon, U.S. troops found a 
14-mile tunnel complex that contained 
some 100,000 documents—listing ev- 
erything from names of Viet Cong ter- 
rorists to billet locations of every senior 
American officer in Saigon. Obviously 
all tunnels would have to be explored. 

In the Ist Infantry Division, that job 
falls to a four-man team called "the 


Tunnel Rats." Since January, the team 
has been crawling through miles of 
mazes in the no man's land north of 
Saigon, braving booby traps and 100 
temperatures. The Rats are an oddly 
equipped lot: they carry .22-cal. pistols 
(since .45s would shatter their eardrums 
at close quarters), wear leather gloves 
and kneepads, and are connected to the 
surface by half a mile of wire that runs 
to a battery-powered headset. Taped to 
their ankles are smoke grenades, for 
use when the Tunnel Rats are ready to 
emerge, and want to avoid a bullet from 
a startled American's rifle. Another ne- 

an aerosol bomb to attack the 
half-inch “fire ants” that often infest 
the tunnels. 

Notes from Underground. Once ex- 
plored, the tunnels are ready for demo- 
lition, But as Captain Herbert W. Thorn- 
ton, 40, Alabaman team leader of the 
Tunnel Rats, says: "There isn't enough 
dynamite in Viet Nam to blow up all 
of them.” That problem is solved by 10 
Ibs. of a crystallized riot agent called 
CS (O-chlorohenzalmalononitrile), de- 
veloped by the British for mob control 
Placed on top of a powder charge, the 
CS is blasted throughout the tunnel, 
sticking to walls and floors. When it is 
disturbed by returning Reds, it gets into 
the respiratory system and causes nau- 
sea and painful burns. 

Even without CS, tunnel life is grim 
for the Viet Cong. A diary captured 
in a complex north of Saigon last week 
carried a typical lamentation: “Oh, 
what hard days! One has to stay in a 
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(To the tune of Pin Movin’ On) 


I was landi on a paddy, thought I had it made 
Unul a friendly farmer threw a hand grenade— 
Fm movin on, lm movin’ on 

Convoy flyin’ through Man Giang Pass 

Play the Purple Heart Boogie on the Air Cav's ass 
Fm movin on; lm movin on. 
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balladeers, and Viet 
no exception. Xenophon's Greek mercenaries marched 
empire 
sung 
Wellington's light infantry quick-stepped through the 
Iberian peninsula to the bugles of Over the Hills and 
Pershing’s doughboys remarked the lack 
while 


his pocker, kissed his wife and family, 


No, he never returned 


Nam is 


2,300. years 
battle hymns 
curt ARA 


Rommel's Afrika 


(To the tune of The M.T.A.) 


Korps lusted for Lili Marlene. In Viet Nam, the anon- 
y mous lyricists sing of "the Air Cav" (the Ist Cavalry 
Division turned Airmobile) and “pees” (South Viet- 
namese plasters worth roughly a penny); they abbre- 
viate the helicopter gunships that support them to a 
("aerial 
the enemy, Victor Charlie being Viet Cong in the mil- 
itary phonetic alphabet. Top tunes in Viet Nam today 


rocket artillery”). "Charlie" ts 


(To the tune of Rock of Ages) 


Victor Charlie—at Plei Me 
Threw a hand grenade at we 
So I caught it, in my palm, 
Threw it back, and he was gone 
Victor Charlie, at Plei Me, 
Thanks a lot, you s.o.b. 


When he got there the boss man told him "one day's labor," 


And he gave him only fifty pec 


Now Charlie's wife went down to rhe airstrip 


One day at quarter past three 


And from the open chopper she pulled Charlie to safety 


and they infiltrated Plei Mc 


But did he ever return? No, he never returned 


and lus fate is still unlearned. 


tation 


He may run forever through the trackless jungles. 


He's the Cong who never returned 

















tunnel, eat cold rice with salt, drink 
unboiled water!" That was the last en- 
try. Next day, Tran Bang, the 29-year- 
old diarist, was killed in an American 
assault on the once-inviolable under- 
ground world of the Viet Cong. 


AUSTRALIA 


Toward Acceptance of Asians 

As Minister of Immigration, Harold 
Holt established a milestone of sorts 
in 1952 by ruling that Japanese wives 
of Australian servicemen could enter 
Australia in spite of the tight restric- 
tions on Asian immigrants. As Prime 
Minister, Holt last week ordered a re- 
examination of Australia's immigration 
policies with a view to bringing them 
more in line with the country's emerg- 
ing awareness that its destiny really rests 
in Asia. Already the review has pro- 
duced one result: a prime-ministerial 
recommendation reducing the 15-year 
period that non-European immigrants 
must wait before becoming eligible for 
citizenship to five years, the same as 
for European settlers, Holt also hopes 
to make it easier for Asian executives 
and technicians who come to Australia 
on assignments for their companies to 
bring their wives and families with 
them. Commented Sydney’s Morning 
Herald: "The minor changes that Holt 
has mentioned will go some way to 
undo the immense harm caused by the 
present rigid white-Australia policy." 

Other press comment was equally 
laudatory. 


SYRIA 
A Party Affair 


In long-turbulent Syria, no one has 
yet been able to topple the ruling Baath 
(Renaissance) Party. To be sure, there 
has been a dizzying chain of uprisings 
within the governing hierarchy itself, 
but they always left the top man intact 
Strongman Amin Hafez, 43. Last week 
the party went through its 15th major 
reshuffle since seizing power in 1963. 
Only this time, Hafez himself was shuf- 
fled right out. 

The coup grew out of a split between 
the party's leftist moderates, led by 
Hafez, and a powerful, pro-Peking 
group of officers led by General Salah 
Jadid. Where Hafez sought closer ties 
with Egypt, Jadid demanded a complete 
break, Where Hafez pledged Syria to a 
nonintervention agreement with other 
Arab nations, Jadid wanted Syria free 
to meddle where it might. As for Hafez’ 
Russian-style socialism, Jadid insisted on 
a far stricter Red Chinese version. Last 
December their feud exploded into the 
Open when Hafez discovered a Jadid 
plot to overthrow him. Hafez chased 
his rival underground, forced pro-Jadid 
Premier Youssef Zayyen to resign, and 
replaced him with his own man. Jadid 
kept consolidating his power, however 
and last week he struck back. j 

Early one morning pro-J 


A adid troops 
and armored units rolled up 


Damascus’ 


HARRY KOUNDAKJIAN 


GEORGE DE canvatwo 


Shuffle off to Peking. 


fashionable Abu Rummana Street, and 
began blasting away at Hafez’ home 
and the tough desert troops guarding it. 
For hours the battle raged—interrupted 
only by one brief pause when the rebels 
permitted Hafez’ wife and a wounded 
daughter to escape. Outmanned and 
outgunned, the defenders were finally 
whittled down to three men, who came 
out with hands up and holding a white 
flag. They were gunned down in their 
tracks, and a placard hung on the front 
of the demolished home: "This is the 
fate of all traitors." According to some 
reports, Hafez was captured and put 
under arrest: other reports claimed he 
was elsewhere during the shooting and 
managed to escape. Either way, the re- 
bellion soon spread throughout Syria, 
taking a toll variously estimated at 150 
to 300 dead. 

An important pro-Hafez army garri- 
son in the north was still holding out at 
week's end, but nevertheless the rebels 
went on the air to call themselves "the 
provisional command of the Baath Par- 
ty," and termed the coup a party affair 
to "correct" a situation that "threatened 
to impose a dictatorial regime on the 
country." As their chief of state, they 
named Noureddin Attassi, a Jadid-style 
leftist and Hafez’ onetime second-in- 
command. As Premier, they appointed 
—once again—Youssef Zayyen. 


EGYPT 
Back to the Balcony 


In recent months, Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser has been the very model of sweet 
reasonableness, He has counseled cau- 
tion in Arab threats of war against 
Israel, taken steps to end the war in 
Yemen and toned down his blasts at the 
U.S. Perhaps the strain of moderation 
Was too great, for last week he was 
back at his old Propaganda stand, hap- 
pily blasting everyone in sight 


The occasion was Unity Day, the an- 


nual observance that oddly celebrate 
Egypt’s short-lived union with Syri; 
Warming to his subject, Nasser accuse 


Saudi Arabia’s King Feisal of financing 


a plot against him last summer, an 
of trying to form a conservative, anti 
Nasser "Islamic alliance" with Iran 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlevi. ^ The 


object," Nasser steamed, "is to destro 


Arab nationalism and unity." And wh 
are the real architects behind the a 
liance? "Obviously," Nasser answered 
"Washington and London." With tho! 
Nasser all but tore up the six-mon!h-o! 
Egyptian-Saudi truce on Yemen d 
claring that he would not withdraw h 
70,000 troops, as promised, unul 
“acceptable” government in Sar 
agreed upon. “If anyone thinks we 
become tired," Nasser vowed, “h 
say that we are a struggling naton 
fighting nation, a patient nator 
can stay in Yemen for one, two, thre 
four or even five years." As for Irat 
Nasser threatened a “deterrent w 
the country decides to go ahead w! 
the development of an atomic we pe 
In the same hot breath, Nasser al 
tacked Tunisia’s Habib. Bourguil 
daring to advocate Arab nego 
with Israel 

What was eating Nasser all of 
den? Genuine fear of encircleme 
the Arab conservatives? Frust 
Over his expensive troop comm 
in Yemen? Some old Middle East 
thought it might be merely a ye 
for the good old days when he w: 
stantly embroiled in internation 
trigue. They suggest that Pr 
Johnson may have stirred. him 
sending Averell Harriman to Cai 
4 virtual invitation to join. the 
Nam peace effort “Lyndon’s gor 
dragged Nasser away from the fi 
and onto the balcony again,” sig! 
American expert “Once you 
out there, it's a helluva job to 2 
back to the fireplace again 
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If you were lucky enough to get Crown Royal 

for Christmas—let’s hope you didn't forget to enjoy it. 
Sure there's status to Crown Royal. 

It costs about nine dollars a fifth. It comes cloaked in purple. 

And it was first made as a gift for the King and Queen of England 
But don't be intimidated by the lineage and trappings. 

Seagram’s Crown Royal isn't "keeping" whisky, it’s “drinking” whis, 
Canadian whisky. The best there is. 

For some years Crown Royal was hard to find. But as our reserves 
of eligible whiskies grew, so did the supply. So that today, anyone 
with a taste for the better pleasures can enjoy it. 

And enjoy it you should. 

That’s what Crown Royal was made for. 


Seagram's Crown Royal 


—In the purple sack. Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram-Distillers 








PEOPLE 


“Of course we'll live off his income,” 
insisted the bride-to-be. “He wouldn't 
think of it any other way.” And another 
thing, Luci Baines Johnson, 18, pointed 
out in an interview with McCall's, those 
reports that she had to strong-arm Dad- 
dy into approving the match were just 
"hogwash." When she brought her beau, 
Pat Nugent, whose career plans are still 
up in the air, down to the ranch last 
October, the girl explained, “my father 
came to us and asked. "What's all this I 
read in the newspapers? " And that, 
said Luci, sticking out her jaw, "is when 
we sat down and reasoned together." 

At first there was some doubt she 
would make it there at all. But then 
the stout Boy Scout commissioner and 
five other loyal subjects on the tiny 
British West Indian isle of Nevis plead- 
ed that Queen Elizabeth II not ignore 
them on her month-long Caribbean 
tour. And so she came. As the roy- 
al yacht Britannia docked at the jetty, 
nearly all 13,000 Nevisians were danc- 
ing tn the streets. Then with endless 
royal waves, Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
drove off thro the cotton and sugar- 
cane fields to pay a gracious call at the 
birthplace of one of the Crown's less 
loyal subjects—Alexander Hamilton. 


It was the old mousetrap play. The 
U.S, Army captain and the Vietnamese 
airborne battalion, which he served as 
adviser, fought their way into a Viet 
Cong camp near Bong Son one night, 
only to find the place deserted. Then, at 
midnight, with the ammo running low 
Captain Pete Dawkins, 27, had the 
V.C. red-dogging in on both flanks. Aft- 
er a quick firefight, Army's 1958 All- 
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1966 


America halfback huddled with his as- 
sistant, Lieut, Dick McDaniel, a former 
Nebraska end, and called for a “quick 
draw"—an artillery barrage from the 
nearby Ist Air Cavalry Division. That 
play scored fine, and afterward, as 
Dawkins and his unit rested in Saigon, 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky awarded him 
and McDaniel South Viet Nam's second 
highest decoration, the Gallantry Cross. 


After five weeks of arguments, Wid- 
ow Mary Hemingway had her verdict. 
She had tried to stop publication of a 
book by A. E. Hotchner (Time, Feb. 
11), a friend and drinking pal of Er- 
nests during his last years, describing 
how the prideful lion sometimes fell 
into black and irrational moods before 
eventually shooting himself in 1961. 
In writing these reminiscences, argued 
"Miss Mary,” Hotchner had used Papa's 
spoken words, which should be consid- 
ered his property. But New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Harry Frank 
ruled that "spontaneous oral conversa- 
tion with friends" cannot be considered 
subject to copyright. Random House 
will publish Papa Hemingway in April, 

And wasn't it a long, fond wake the 
widow held? After Irish Playwright 
Brendan Behan died of “the gargle” 
two years ago, Beatrice Behan, 40, told 
Redbook in Dublin, "I spent a few 
months drinking around in the pubs 
where they knew him." After a while, 
said Beatrice, “I felt his personality slip- 
ping under my skin. | imagined that 
everyone loved me, and I even sang 
those dreary I.R.A songs that Brendan 
used to sing. But then I realized I was 
not being natural, so I drink but little 
now." Sull, considering the mourning 
after, the great garglers widow con- 
ceded: “I love the life of the pubs.” 

Filed for probate in Manhattan Sur- 
rogate’s Court, the will of General Mo- 
tors Magnate Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
grandly disposed of $90 million, with 
$60 million. pouring into. his. Sloan 
Foundation, S10 million going to his 
alma mater, MLT., S10 million to the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer. Cen- 
ter, and $10 million. to the. Memorial 
Hospital for Cancer. and Alhed Dis- 
eases, both in Manhattan. His brothers 
and other relatives, said a lawyer for 
the estate, “were provided for earlier.” 


^s the provost of England's Coventry 
Cathedral explained after his new and 
radically beautiful church had risen he- 
the ruins of the old cathedral 
bombed out in 1940, “History has giv- 
en us a chance 1o experiment, but we re 
eymbals and drums." May- 
but uncon- 
enuonal sounds were issuing from 
Coventry last week as Duke Ellington, 
European premiere of 
Sacred Music, 
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DUKE ELLINGTON 
Back to the cymbals and drums. 


swinging out on the steps of the chancel 
beneath Graham Sutherland’s tapestry 
of Christ in Glory (Time cover, Dec. 
25, 1964). "There's a story of the man 
who accompanied his pravers by jug- 
gling because that was the thing he 
could do best," said the Duke. "That's 
what we're doing—we're playing our 
kind of music here," 
Ill endorse with my name any of 
the following: clothing, cigarettes, 
tapes, sound equipment, ROCK 'N' 
ROLL RECORDS, anything, film 
and film equipment, Food, Helium, 
Whips, MONEY—love and kisses 
Andy Warhol, EL 5-9941 
That's how the ad in the Village 
Voice ran and, while it wouldn't. ex- 
actly be like having Mickey Mantle 
endorse your shaving cream, manufac- 
turers might well consider what Andy's 
painstaking pop pictures did for Camp- 
bell Soups. As yet no helium or whip 
manufacturers have called up for the 
artist's. endorsement, und what Andy 
really wants is to lend his name to some 
nice Manhattan restaurant, which in 
turn would agree to keep him and his 
entourage in sandwiches and beer up 
in his loft But kindly don't send any 
of those canvas Oldenburgers, 


Most of his impressive art collection 
looks genuine enough, sprinkled as it is 
with the signatures of people like Picas- 
so, Matisse and Henry Moore. But you 
never can tell, testified Collector Nel- 
son Rockefeller, 57, at the New York 
State attorney general's hearing on art 
fraud. There was that time in Sumatra 
in 1930, the Governor went on rueful- 
ly, when he picked up a lovely piece of 
“primitive sculpture," only to have a 
local innkeeper inform him that the 
things were mass-produced for the tour- 
ist trade. On other occasions, admitted 
Rockeieller, he's been a “sucker,” and 
"naturally, I feel very silly.” 
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E ESSAY 


AMERICAN HUMOR: Hardly a Laughing Matter 


44 YUMOR can be dissected, as a frog can." E. B. White 
H once warned, "but the thing dies in the process and the 
innards are discouraging to any but the pure scientific mind. 
Until recently, many American humorists obeyed that caveat 
by looking the other way when the subject was raised, or 
treating the whole thing as a joke. Robert Benchley spoke 
for most of his colleagues when he lampooned the scientific 
students of humor with his dictum: “We must understand 
that all sentences which begin with W are funny.” Well. 
something unfunny has happened to American humor. To- 
day the humorists are outexamining the examiners, some of 
them even making second careers as commentators who 
probe and pontificate on the radio and TV panels that cease- 
lessly sift American manners, morals and mores 
The reason for all the talk is that the nature. quality 
and targets of American humor are undergoing considerable 
change. Bob Hope and Columnist Russell Baker both believe 
that the change is for the better, and Carol Burnett pro- 
claims: “Humor has gotten braver; we're doing nuttier wild- 
er things.” S. J. Perelman, on the other hand, says unequivo- 
cally: “I have never seen so much ghastly work, even in 
television, as this year." And as far as Playw right (Cactus 
Flower) Abe Burrows is concerned, "there is nothing to kid 
any more. This is the age of consensus and all the humorists 
are censoring themselves.” If the purveyors of humor dis- 
agree on whether the change is lor better or worse, however 
they at least agree that it has profoundly affected their art 
That art has its roots in the work of a writer who made 
his Mark before the century began. “All modern American 
literature comes from one book by Twain called Huckleberry 
Finn.’ wrote Ernest Hemingway. "There was nothing before. 
There has been nothing as good since." If Twain affected 
serious writers, he affected humorists even more. His timing 
asa public speaker is still being imitated by stand-up come- 
dians. His wry one-line sermons (“Man is the Only Animal 
that blushes, Or needs to") have influenced every 
humorist who lollowed him. 
A AO A el afterward, Will Rogers twitted in the 
a aking America and Americans to task: “Poli- 
Eo um e ies that it takes lots of money to even 
at wi Soon afterward Fred Allen followed with his 
own caustic acid. "He was not brought by the stork,” Allen 
ee Ween e hols SEN ccs" Dialga Ud 
Dearden, alle i t 3 aciely personally. During the 
l. s . Allen recommended setting up “a crumb line 
for midgets.” His friendly enemy, Jack Benny, 
an, Tain ol y y, Jac enny, was not far 
ain’s platform personality in a radio skit in which 
he was held up by a burglar. Thief, “Your mone 
life." Benny (after a 30-second lm Raine 
I'm thinking." cond Im thinki 
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prose 


pause) 


: Unshockable Audiences 
Twain had his circuit circus, Allen a large radio audience 
But TV hàs exposed more Americans than ever hi sfor ue 
e if often unsatisfactory, diet of Puedes 
res of SR AB comics a month (on such as the Ed Sul. 
pie jal Johnny Carson shows), and some 30 situation 
pone = Wd fis the word fun becomes more and 
an m e comic 15 also spilling over into the 
sn ee i iae once the pitchman raved supreme, he 
Pow adi ei mr aus touch to ads—in Buster 
Paes one 7 x mi for example. or Bern Lahrs 
oup ona imercials and Jack Gilford’s Cracker Jack 
nedians soften the sale—and they frequenth 
ede 1he programs don aM 

odi x 

ifie er may nol be much rougher than it was on 
BIDE: Veg: Se Dun ut it has shed its inhibitions in full 
Dear ie £ np longer a taboo topic; it is, in fact 
commonest. Humor has not only been firmly en- 
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trenched in the bedroom. but is increasingly being 


into the bathroom, Even caustic Cartoonist Jules Fo 
"It's astounding what's allowable today." The genile 


dies that. once 
such farces as What's New Pussycat? 
wit. Contemporary audiences are largely 
build up enough pressure to get a laugh 


titillated the town have been reply 
and Kiss Me. ( 
in which playboyesque exaggeration has been substitu 
unshock; 
humorists hy 
gun to abandon sex to take up the grave topic of de: 


in The Loved One, proudly promoted as a picture 


something to offend everyone.” Yet audiences have 


proved shockproof to spools on death and destructio; 
understand, and says Play 
The worst k 


do not laugh because they 
(A. Thousand Clowns) Herb Gardner, 
laughter is too much understanding 


A Dark Breed 
Another type of inhibition has been banished b 
siderable Yiddishization of American comedy 
Tonight show, the only Jewish comics most ol 


Bel 
Ar 


knew were simply comedians who happened to be 


few of whom would risk their inside Yiddish humor 


general audience. But as the funnymen limbered and 


ened up on late-night TV. they began to use 


Jewish 


phrases and jokes, many of which made Bloomineter 


as hard as The Bronx. Jewish humor has penetrat 
into print as well How to Be a Jewish Mother 
hig seller. bought by a lot of readers who w 
Jewish nor mothers. Sull. beyond the simple 
shrugging caricatures and the throwaway Yidaist 
ish experience is flavored with some sour salt. “Jew 
is supposed to be warm and familiar.” says M 
Pauline Kael. "but there's a lot of hostility in it 

Because of this hostility—and the fact that t 
of top U S. humorists are Jewish—Jews figure p 
among the dark breed that has been operating 
humorists.” an easily applied label that sticks to 
examine the megaton-megalopolis age and find i! 
in a fearsome way. In Catch-22, now a classic « 
Joseph Heller presents an American pilot who * 
his country’s bases for "cost plus 6c. In Stern 
Friedman deflates the American concept ot t 
making his anti-hero a round-shouldered, wide-ht) 
Jew helpless to handle his neighbors. his job « 
flirtatious wife ("I saw a kiss. 1 saw tongues 
course, have no priority on black humor One o 
stars, Terry Southern, a Texas gentile, has bee 
successfully in the black for years with ham-ha 
on pornography (Candy). nuclear war (Dr. Stra! 
money and morality (The Magic Christian) 

For Heller. the change to basic black was not 
cally for laughs 1 am net humor as a 
4 means to a goal," he says. "The 
frivolity but bitter pessimism ` As 
n: “Black humor fits anyone 
only valid contemporary work 
critics of blackness 


using 
ultimate cl 
Critic 
worth reading tox 

Nonetheless, 1 
are found among wrist 
whom believe that humor that done oe eke? 
is not humor at all Some ot howe 
black humor with sick humor, whose chiel prac 
been Lenny Bruce, the man who made the four 
a popular mixer betore being ruled obscene by the 
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the critics 


, For many in an age of constant change. thi 
o find subjects for humor 1 E 


in the news 
humor ij 


and co 
reflects a growing dependence on cur 
The best humorous columnists— Ari Buchwald 
Baker—naturally look 10 the new for: the r 

so do more and more comics 3 
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medians to be current. We have to do the things they're 
iding about. De Gaulle, for example. One man against the 
yrld—he’s jealous of the American and the Russian walk 
space; he's still trying to w alk on water. 
This concern with events has had its impact on the cam- 
s. where a news-hungry generation that has been in on 
* information explosion since the beginning finds the gentle, 
phisticated comedies of the "30s and “40s relics to be 
wed on the museum of the Lare Show. Their memories 
> Jess of Benchley than of Berkeley and, in the absence of 
ich. protest. humor, they have concentrated on deliberate 
surdities that refuse to deal with the adult. world. Such 
ire the elephant jokes (What do you get w hen you cross an 
phant with a jar ol peanut butter? A peanut that never 
rgets or an elephant that sticks to the roof of your mouth) 
d the more recent grape jokes (What's purple and hums? 
a electric grape. Why does i hum? Jt doesnt know the 
yrds). Another collegiate fad was the Tom Swifties, inspired 
Author Edward Stratemeyer's series "[ve been looking 
tward to this ride.” said Lady Godiva shiftlessly. 
When they do put up with their world, the college stu- 
nts do so mostly to put it down, cheering on in traditional 
Hegiate fashion the impudent and the impertinent. Sar- 
mic Singer Tom Lehrer remains a remarkably long-lived 
yorite, with five current records to skip study by. A recent 
Ihrer tune. “Doin’ the Vatican rag Get in line in. that 
ocessional/ Step into that small confessional’ There the 
iy who's got religion'll Tell vou if your sin's original." 
nother favorite is urbane, eccentric Woody Allen, who is 
rrently flipping the filmn:ks by writing a Japanese movie 
which the dubbed-in sound track is totally different from 
qat is occurring on-screen. 
In line. with the increasing tolerance of American life, 
gro-Tew ish-Trish dialect jokes are Just about dead. at 
ast in public. More in tune Is Negro Comedian Dick Greg- 
North and South: "In the South, they don't 
get as long as | don't get too big. In the 
y I dont get 
old ethnic 
on the as- 


y's definition of 
ire how close I 
orth. they don't care how big | get as long as 
o clos Despite the disappearance of the 
though, some sub rosa jokes sull thrive 
impuon that only a really minor minority lacks the strength 
fight or pt | The current favorite Is the Polish joke. 
hich ranges from harmless slap to unpleasant slur Q. Why 
Irs not easy to get 
The one subject 
Nam. says Jonathan 


ymedy 


e there so few Polish suicides? A 
strictly taboo right now is Viet 
hinters. Not that he need travel that far. Winters gets his 
ughs fram way-out exa ations of American types. Play- 
Ñ The Government pays me $25.000 just to 
around Sometimes. | think 1 would like to do 
just for the hell ot it 
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most current American 
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the disseminator of 
thdicated originality 
cently as ten years ago uch comedians as Sid 
nie Kovacs were savagely every- 
to French movies ay on TV, 
lumber into view unless pre- 
Perhaps. too, tt was imevitable 
way to can the stuff of life ne would 
iv to can the stuff of the soul—laughter. 

everywhere: TV has become robot 
gling at ven jokes. Even the tew truly 
Get 5 ] j Dick Van Dyke Show— 
funny and original week 
Perelman, “that 


fatherhood 
h allowed to 
keeper—stuation 


n found a 


emand to be 
urprising | 


people who do weekly comedy shows on television are re- 
duced to drivel.” 

If the quality of TV comedy leaves something to be de 
sired, the quantity of written humor is pitifully small; most 
writers with a comic talent have been lured by the wide expo- 
sure and high pay of TV. No replacements have been found 
for such essayists as Benchley, Ring Lardner, Don Marquis, 
Frank Sullivan. There is no longer a Thurber. expressing in 
word and picture the uneasiness of modern life and the war 
between the sexes. "Funny men don't scem to write books 
these days." laments Russell Baker. Nightclub humor—what 
there is of it—is also in bad shape. San Francisco's hungry i 
where many comedians got their start, has been hurt by the 
bare-bosom boom; Manhattan's Blue Angel is defunct, and 
the Bon Soir, where cerebral comedians once gamboled, 
now has a noncomic policy. The comic strips. too, are in a 
generally deplorable state, two notable exceptions being 
Schulz's Peanuts and Al Capp's Li'l Abner. 


A Large Balloon of Wind 

Though satire is still around, it is not in very robust con- 
dition. Mort Sahl, once a master of the form, is as hard to 
find as an old Will Rogers routine; his last television show 
lasted two weeks. Monologuist Bob Newhart, one of a line 
of snipers who picked off American postures and preten- 
sions. is rarely seen on TV nowadays, and Sid Caesar has 
not been seen regularly since 1964. Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May, who took the Ins and made them Out to be a group 
of phonies, seldom appear together any more. 

One of the problems of satire is that, to many humorists, 
the world itself is a large balloon full of wind, a satire on 
itself. “The world is getting so crazy you just have to laugh." 
says Art Buchwald, who lists some recent examples of self- 
satire: Lyndon Johnson showing his scar, Premier Ky and 
his wife in their Captain and Mrs. Midnight flight suits, the 
Ecumenical Council debating whether the Jews really killed 
Christ. There is surprisingly little political satire of Lyndon 
Johnson. The reason, believes Playwright-Director George 
Abbott, is that “humor is exaggeration, and President John- 
son is his own exaggeration. " Kennedy, in short, had a silk 
hat that could be knocked off by a humorist’s snowball, 
Johnson's Stetson looks funnier on him than knocked off 
What satire there is these days often satirizes the village 
idiot. Batman kids the comics—w hich kid the kids, The man 
from U N C.LE is. at its best, only taking off on James Bond, 
an acknowledged spoof on itself. 

Such is the state of U S. humor that, except for the com- 
paratively small squadron of black humorists, there are al- 
most no original comic talents left. As it is now, the choice 
seems to lie between the banalities of the TV screen and 
what are the frequent absurdities of the black humorists, à 
choice roughly comparable to that offered by a menu with 
only two items: vanilla pudding and a w hisky sour 

Too few of the absurdists have heeded the admonition of 
their existential idol Kierkegaard, who wrote “The comic 
spirit is not wild or vehement, its laughter is not shrill.” Black 
humor has a long tradition that reached its apex in Jonathan 
Swift, But the humorists who dwell on death and disaster 
today lean too often toward the narcissistic, reflecting images 
of themselves as helpless heroes in à world they can neither 
take nor leave. Their less lugubrious colleagues, on the other 
hand, have been all too willing to cede the comic to the jour- 
nalists and to allow the commercial to override the classic 
In the end, they have left a society almost without true hue 
morists, making it vulnerable and vain, like a great man with- 
out a sense of humor 

Perhaps the American humorist may vet lead himself out 
of the dark by re-examining his own craft. “The one specific 
for vanity is lwughter.” wrote Philosopher Henri 
Bergson, “and the one failing that is essentially laughable 
is vanity." [s it only society that is laughable today? Or is il 
the humorists themselves, too proud or fearful or full of dis- 
dain to fulfill their function? T hat function is to be society's 
mocking bird, not its vulture What the U.S, can always use 
is something that everyone has in him but only a true hu- 

in bring out: a good laugh 
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father, a champion 


POWERBOAT RACING 
Madness off Miami 


They aren't taking volunteers for the 
Alamo any more, and it is getting hard- 
er to find cannibals to invite to lunch. 
So what does a man do when he's bored 
and restless (and maybe a little maso- 
chistic) and has $50,000 or so to spend? 
He races powerboats. > 

Offshore powerboat racing is no deli- 
cate art like trying to steer à skittery 
hydroplane around the smooth sur- 
face of a protected lake. It is simple, 
straightforward stuff; slamming head- 
long through the open ocean in any- 
thing from a souped-up outboard to. a 
PT boat—until your ribs rattle and 
your face is white with salt. It is mad- 
ness, of course. But as Ohio Millionaire 
Merrick Lewis, 4l, explained on the 
eve of last week's Sam Griffith Memo- 
rial Race from Miami to Bimini and 
back: "Once in a while, you have to 
force yourself into doing something that 
petrifies you. If you don't, pretty soon 
you turn into a chunk of Jell-O.” 

Too New for Money. Lewis, alas, 
was unable to compete in the 172-mile 
race himself because he had four bro- 
ken ribs, three cracked ribs and a gash 
on his skull—mementos of the Houston 
Channel Derby two weeks before, But 
he sent out no fewer than eight of his 
boats, including Thunderbird, a 32-ft. 
aluminum “hot dog” powered by two 
500-h.p. United Aircraft gas turbines 
and piloted by Designer-Driver Jim 
Wynne. So radical that it was classi- 
fied as experimental (and therefore in- 
eligible for the winner-take-all $3,000 
prize), Thunderbird had been cloc ed 
at 65 m.p.h. in practice runs. That was 
enough to make it the prerace favorite, 
but there was no shortage of high- 
velocity competition. Miami Boatbuild- 
er Dick Bertram was at the helm of 
his diesel-powered Brave Moppie, the 
1965 world champion. Following in 
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the example of his 

iane racer, Gar Wood Jr. ; 
driving Orca, à needle-nosed, 47-ft. 
monster that packed 1,200 horses under 
its deck. British hopes were pinned on 
Surfury, à molded plywood 36-footer 
with twin supercharged engines that 
generated 525 h.p. apiece. 

- The rest of the fleet consisted mostly 
of standard inboards and outboards 
that might have come from a show- 
room window. But Jerry Langers No. 
10 was strictly do-it-yourself. An out- 
board-engine dealer from Miami Beach, 
Langer had borrowed a Fiberglas mold, 
poured himself a hull, tacked two ordi- 
nary 90-h.p. motors on the back. Just 
before the race, he decided that he 
didn't like the pitch of his propellers, 
so he took a hammer and pounded 
away until they looked “about right.” 

Two Minutes to Swim. On race day, 
a 20-knot crosswind was kicking up 10- 
ft. swells in the northward-flowing Gulf 
Stream, and visibility was down to half 
a mile. But away they went anyhow, 31 
boats roaring out of Biscayne Bay into 
the heaving Gulf Stream. Within min- 
utes, last years Griffith winner, Bill 
Wishnick, was back at the dock: his 
co-driver Allen Brown had smashed 
both ankles on the jolting deck of their 
28-ft. Broad Jumper. About the same 
time, Gar Wood Jr. bounced Orca onto 
a sand bar off Cape Florida, clambered 
out, and watched helplessly as his $150,- 
000 craft split open and sank. 

After an hour, most of the boats 
had given up and turned back to port. 
The rest wished they had. Owner-Driver 
John Raulerson and a crewman had to 
be pulled off his wallowing, 33-ft. Tin 
Fish by the Coast Guard (at week’s end 
the empty boat was still floating some- 
where in the Gulf Stream). World 
Champion Dick Bertram didn't even 
have time to radio for help. Brave Mop- 
pie was blasting along at 50 m.p.h. in 
second place, behind Thunderbird, when 
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URY" COMING TO AID OF SINKING "BRAVE MOPPIE 


disaster struck. "A red Warning 
suddenly went on, meaning water 
bilge,” Bertram said later. "In ty, 
utes we were swimming." Specy 
was that one of Moppie's 550.4, 
sels had pounded its way Clear th 
her hull—nobody would ever kno 
sure, because she sank like a roc, 
fathoms of water. That gave , 
place to Charles Gardner in Sy, 
but with true British sportsmang} 
hove to, hauled Bertram and h, 
man crew aboard, and abandon, 
race to ferry them back to Miam, 

Only four boats reached Bimip 
only two attempted the retur 
Aboard Thunderbird, bearded 
Wynne was having his problem. 
engines cut out three times when 
tossed the boat clear out of waler 
Driver Walt Walters was knock: 
conscious when a wave broke acr. 
boat—but Wynne grimly kept ; 
So, incredibly, did Jerry Lang 
little outboard. Finally, 4 hrs. 45 
after the start, Thunderbird che 
back into Biscayne Bay, and W 
Wynne gratefully stepped ashore, t 
tering: "Now that was a wingi 
Runner-up Langer, w ho finishi 
hours behind Wynne, could notl 
agreed more. "Where are the B 
Aids?" was the first question hez 
on arrival in Miami. But Dick Ber 
who had lost $65,000 worth of 
and very nearly his life, could k 
wait to do it all over again. ‘Ii! 
made it any easier," he said, "Ii wo 
be ocean racing—and I'd qui! 


TENNIS 
Quick Trip to Wicomico 


Wicomico County, Maryland, 5 
exactly Wimbledon, which may eu 
why the world's top tennis player! 
in such a rush to get out o! 10%! 
week. For the third year in « t” 
Wicomico Youth and Civic (en 
the site of the prestigious SN i007 
door Championships, and except!" 
Australians, who stayed he - 
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Only hot dogs and Englishmen go out in the Gulf Stream swells 


If you're renting more computer than you need, 
its like burning money. 


NCR's new 500 Series costs less 
than other low-cost computer sys- 
tems. Its unique building-block de- 
sign enables you to start small — 
then grow as your needs expand. 
You never pay for more than you 
need or more than you can use. 

A basic NCR magnetic ledger sys- 


tem rents for $765 a month. A card 
system for $1195 

In addition to being lower priced, 
a "500" is faster, too. As a total sys- 
tem, from preparation of input data 
through final reports for manage- 
ment, nothing in its price range can 
touch it for speed of processing. 


And it's more flexible. Only the “500” 
in the low-price field offers you 
your choice of all the computer lan- 
guages — punched card and tape, 
magnetic ledger, optical print tape. 
We could go on and on like this 
about the new "500" Series. A call 
to your local NCR office and we will. 
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The quick, quiet Dou; C-9 brings a new kind of 


maller cities. It offers a combination of advanced Look for a quick, quiet, comfortable Douglas DC-9 


“he DC-9 has opened a new world of travel for More than 350 DC-9s are now on order or option. 
[ AN comfort, and reliability never known before next time you fly 


ce to Centerville, US. 


“he DC-9 embodies four decades of Douglas 


ommercia! aircraft experience. It is a brilliant DOUGLAS i 
Uc eer tac aval Permit Vas gets things done 
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CHAMPION PASARELL 
Everyone else got bombed. 


Southern Hemisphere sun, tennis’ big- 
name stars all put in an appearance 
Dennis Ralston, the U.S.’s top amateur, 
was on hand, along with Negro Arthur 
Ashe, back from a triumphal tour of 
Australia. The foreign contingent in- 
cluded Spams Manuel Santana, the 
world’s No. I-ranked plaver: Mexico's 
Rafael Osuna, the U.S, singles cham- 
Pion in 1963, and Sweden's Jan Erik 
Lundquist, who beat Ralston for the 
indoor ttle last year 
One after another 
in, paid their respects, and left. Ralston 
double-faulted away his second-round 
match with Brazilian. — Left-Hander 
Tomas Koch Santana lost in straight 
sels to a 28-year-old Wall Street law- 
yer named Gene Scott, and Lundquist 
duplicated the feat against California's 
18-year-old Bobby Lutz. In the quarter- 
finals, Koch took care of the astonished 
Osuna, 6-3, 6-4. And then Cliff. Drys- 
dale, a South African cigarette sales- 
man who hits backhands with his racket 
in both hands like a cricket bat 
ehininated. Ashe in straight sets 6-3, 
8-6 ! admitted 
Drysdale 
The most surprised player of all must 
have been Puerto Ricos Charles 
(C Charlito"). Pasarell, 22, who scored 
19 aces to beat Koch in the semifinals 
found himself matched against. Texas 
Ron Holmberg in the final A senior at 
UCLA (where he piayed No. 2 sin- 
gles behind Ashe's No. 1), Pasarell had 
neve reached the finals of a major 
Tournament beaten just 
thout everybody in. the world,” he 
ghed Trouble is Fve lost to just 
ervbody too 
Erratic. unable to control his big first 
(The Bomb,” he reverently calls 
uly, Pasarell seemed to be 


the stars breezed 


surprised myself," 


before I've 


doing his best to lose to Holmberg, too, 
who was so obviously overweight that 
other players nicknamed him "Dallas 
Fats." "Oh. Charlie, come on now!" 
groancd Pasarell, as he belted a Holm- 
berg lob clear out of the court 
“Stupid!” he snarled, after netting an 
easy volley. The first set went to 22 
games, the second to I8, and the third 
to 13 before the pulling Holmberg final- 
ly cracked. Ratiling off five straight 
points, Pasarell won the match, 12-10. 
10-8, 8-6. for his first major tourna- 
ment victory 


BOBSLEDDING 
The Deadly Zig-Zag 


There is obviously no such thing às 
à sale bobsled run. but there are vary- 
ing degrees of danger. Nobody has ever 
been Killed on Austria's Igls run, and | 
it was a shock around the famed Ron- 
co course at Cortina, Italy, when Ger- 
many's Anton Pensberger crashed to 
his death during last month's world 
championships. But the Mount Van 
Hoevenberg run at Lake Placid, N.Y 
is another story. With its 16 low-banked 
curves, abnormally wide straightaways 
(which leave all the more room for er- 
ror) and extra-high speeds (up to 90 
m p.h.) it has long enjoyed a sinister 
reputation as the world's most dangerous 
course. Since it was built in 1930, scores | 
of sledders have been seriously injured, | 
and three have been killed | 

At last week's International Diamond | 
Trophy races, sub-zero temperatures | 
had turned the Mount Van Hoevenberg 
course so hard and slick that the sleds’ 
runners would not bite into the ice, tend- 
ed to slip sideways on the turns. Con- 
ditions were particularly bad at the 13th 
and 14th turns—known as the Zig-Zag 
—Where à wooden superstructure was 
installed. to keep the careening sleds 
from shooting right over the banking 
As the four-man competition got under 
way, a US. sled overturned at the Zig- 
Zag. injuring two of the crew, At that, 
the wife of the next competitor in line 
Lake Placid's own Joe McKillip, begged 
her husband: "Don't go. Please dont 
go" McKillip withdrew. His place was 
taken by Sergio Zardini, 34, an Italian 
who moved to Canada two years ago 
Zardini was the 1963 four-man world 
champion, and he had won the Diamond 
Trophy two years in a row. Just a day 
before, on the same course, he had 
driven a two-man sled to victory in 
the North American-National A.A L 
championships 

At the Zig-Zag, Zardini’s luck ended 
Plummeting into the turn at 80 m.p.h., 
his sled literally took off, hurling its oc- 
cupants headfirst into the protective 
superstructure and spilling them out 
onto the track The empty sled rattled 
on across the finish line while rescuers 
rushed to its crew. One had a concus- | 


| broken cheekbone, another | 


sion and 
was badly bruised, a third was unhurt 
Driver Zardini was dead, his 
crushed by the wooden safety rail. 


head | 








Kodak tape 
leaves 
Bartok alone 


At the heart of high fidelity is 
clean, brilliant sound—nothing 
less and nothing more. Pure 
Bartok, you might say. You de- 
mand it from all your audio 
components — and also from 
your tape. Kopak Sound Re- 
cording Tape gives you up to 3 
decibels more crisp, clean out 
put than conventional tapes 
They're the least expensive 
extra-decibels of brilliance you 
can buy. 


Eg eem fai] 
“SOUND 

“RECORDING 
LINE — 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH 


The Smoking Woman 

Throughout the 15-year wrangle over 
the effects of smoking on health, women 
smokers have offered a medical conun- 
drum. Although they puff at cigarettes 
with the same freedom as men, they do 
not suffer as much lung cancer. Why? 
The answer, Statistician E. Cuyler Ham- 
mond of the American Cancer Society 
reported last week, is devastatingly sim- 
ple: for all their freedom, modern wom- 
en do not smoke as much as men. On the 
average, they do not start smoking as 
young, do not inhale as deeply, and have 


MARTHA HOLMES 


for which data on smoking and ha 
are meaningful), women who n 
themselves to less than half a pack a day 
outnumber men 3 to 1; those po StoP 
at a pack a day outnumber men 2 DA 
Deep inhaling is half as common amo g 
the 35-44 women as among men, ani 
only one-third as common in the 55-6 

S canes of current smokers 
shows that as recently as the 1930s, only 
one-third. as many girls as boys started 
smoking before they were 15; this is sig- 
nificant because disease and death rates, 
notably for lung cancer, are related to 
duration of smoking. All three factors 
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HOLLYWOOD'S NATALIE WOOD 
A certain biological superiority. 


not smoked for as many years, Ham- 
mond's statistics also show, however, 
that the closer women's smoking prac- 
lices approach men’s, the closer are 
their disease and death rates. 

In a detailed comparison of the smok- 
ing and health histories of 441,000 men 
and 563,000 women, Dr. Hammond's 
crew of epidemiologists followed the 
medical history of their volunteers since 
the winter of 1959-60, The first result of 
their work was the world’s most exhaus- 
uve survey of the relationship between 
men's smoking and disease (Time, Dec. 
13, 1963), a study that was a major fac- 
tor in persuading the U S. Public Health 
Service 10 condemn smoking. By now 
the Cancer Society researchers have fol- 
lowed both the men and the women for 
four years, and have tracked down the 
cause in 97% of the 43,000 deaths 
among the subjects. The delay in report- 
ing the data on women reflects the fact 
that female death rates from Virtually 
all causes are lower than the death rates 
among males; the Hammond staff had 
to wait for enough women to die to give 
them a valid statistical sample 

Three Factors. More men than wom- 
en smoke cigarettes (47% of men aged 
35 and up, as ugainst of women), 
and the dispanty in smoking habits js 
notably greater in the older age groups 
In the 35-44 age group (the youngest 


27% 


54 


—age of starting, inhalation habits and 
number of cigarettes smoked—said Dr. 
Hammond, tend to go together: a boy 
or a girl who starts smoking before age 
15 is more likely to become a heavy 
smoker and deep inhaler. i 

Women smokers in the 45-54 age 
group, Hammond's statistics show, have 
a death rate 1.31 times higher than that 
of nonsmokers. And the rate goes up 
with the number of Cigarettes smoked: 
itis 1,54 times the rate for nonsmokers 
among women in the one-to-two-packs- 
a-day range, and 1.96 times as high for 
those using more than two packs a day. 
The mortality. rates. follow practically 
the same patterns when computed in 
relation to depth of inhaling 
which smoking began. o 

Innate Advantage. Comparison. of 
lung cancers in men and women is com- 
plicated by the fact that the disease is 
not the same in the two Sexes—wom- 
en are more liable to some uncommon 
forms, which all Tesearchers agree are 
unrelated to smoking, In the Hammond 
study . lung cancer caused 1,159 deaths 
or 4.5% of the total, among men, but 
only 210 deaths, or 1.37; ; among wom- 
en. In cases where the cancer type could 
he determined, two-thirds of the men 
had the form associated with long. 
unued smoking: so did half ol the v 
en. The researchers concluded 


and age at 


-con- 
wom- 
that 


women who have smoked at any li 
their lives run a times greater, 
dying from lung cancer than nop, 
ers, with a peak at 2.82 times in th 
54 age range. 

Despite ja fact that his , 
show that heavy-smoking Women | 
higher disease and early-death Tal 
Hammond finds that most of they 
do not fare as badly as men The, 
creased risk of heart-artery die; 
most twice as much as nonsmoken, 


of lung cancer is only about half as di 


as the smoking man's increayej T^ 


The truth is, women seem to have a 
herent biological superiority and , 
al capacity over men. The diffe 
overall number of deaths amon | 
Cancer Society volunteers is sip, 
there were more than half as man 
among the men, although there | 
many fewer men in the study [; 
enough women smoked heavily e 
and long enough to incur the sa 
ed risk of early death as male «m 
says Dr. Hammond, the actual ; 
rates among women would still he 
because of that innate superiority 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES) 

Drifting Flu | 

When a man's wife called the | 
last week and said he could; 
work because he was in bed with th 
chances were that she was tellin Í 
truth. Across the U.S., the flus 
was reaching a peak. In the New} 
metropolitan area, most of the 
seemed to be of a mild varie c 
by still unidentified. viruses 
land, Georgia and Florida had s 
outbreaks caused by Type B ini 
virus. California, hardest hit, was 
throes of an epidemic of Asun Tr] 
flu. And Californians were 
the virus in their Nevada p 
Lake Tahoe, Reno and Las \ 

Infants & Oldsters. Caliti ioi 
demic got rolling in the schoo!s— 
youngsters who had not dey. |p 
immunity because many ol hem 
living more sheltered, pres. ho0 
when the state had its last mor 
flu attack four years ago. In ! ^ 
les, up to 300,000 childre: 
teachers were out; 90 public 
parochial schools gave up 
Said County School Sup ‘in 
Clinton Conroy Trillinghan " 
demic has hit the schools ue 
any I can remember in 2- 
missions to Los Angeles’ | 
General Hospital ran 25 
above average. The police fi 
brigades were decimated 

Orange County was alm 
hit; then the epidemic spr 
Santa Cruz and Santa Clar 
Area and Sacramento, unt 
ed 4,000,000 Californians 
with fever, headache, coi 
and aching muscles. Inevit 
Cases the flu led to pneunn 
among infants or olds 
Was poor to begin with 
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Interpreter needed 


Right now. this medical studem would hardly imagine pediat- 
rics as his future specialty, He feels as helpless as the sick child 


before him —the first he kas tried to examine. For how do vou 

interpret and answer a cry for help that knows no words? 
In a moment, hell watch amazed as his teacher diagnoses 
the case hy pure observation. In the months ahead. he 
e of that skill himself. Hell see the rapid 


ise children make to treatment. He'll know the extra joy of 


| vain 
rewarding re- 
ne health to young dives, And, when the time comes, he'll 


rs to his long, costly medical training to enter 


the deeply satisfying specialty of pediatrics. 

There are deep satisfactions, too, in A. H. Robins phar- 
maceutical research. For it's well worth all the years of work, 
all the thousands of experiments, when the result is a new and 
better medicine to help your doctors of today and tomorrow, 


es with integrity 


ng tomorrow's with persistence. 





er victims was Susan Ann Lony 
26, the bandleader’s niece. Ther 


no way to tell when the Californ 
ua er demic would pass its peak. 

Wild Strains. The U.S. Public y 
Service had long ago recomm, 
tate widespread vaccinations and pre 
major outbreaks this year of boi 
A influenza, which runs in a thre 

AD your car cycle, and Type B, which runs i 
or four-year cycles. The Commun 
z Disease Center expected Type A p 

TO kee it the Eastern states, or brush then, 
lightly, because they had outbrej, 
e | year. So far, the C.D.C. has bee 
runnin rect. In the East, influenza B ha 
| tacked mostly the young and the 
with only a modest increase in rey 
oun pneumonia. The Asian flu attacks al 
groups indiscriminately, which ey] 

the epidemic spread in California 
As for vaccines, the C D.C. nw 
lieves that the viruses' antigenic n 
| ties "drift," or change slightly, an 
the current wild strains have dj 
away from those used in the va 
| now available. If the change i nj 
| great, the vaccine should still offer 
| stantial protection. Next year, th 
cine makers will hurry to catch the 








Quaker Stote is the best en- 
gine life preserver you con | 
buy. It’s refined only from DOCTORS 


—— ÀÀ! 100% Pure Pennsylvania—the — | Cutting Words 


world's choicest crude oil. A man of true science uses b 


| hard words, and those only 
other will answer his purpow 
RYA KERS TATESOUE REFINING CORPORATION: QULCONRENNSYVANID. | he smatrerer in science 
P by mouthing hard words he 
| he understands hard things 
1 1 —"Dr. Cuticle” in Herman Me . 
Buying Life Insurance? White Jacket. Why do all Eastern flight crews 
| By Melville's criterion, sugg 9 
Leis DeBakey UH the N go back to school each year’ 
| Journal of Medicine, medic 
full of "smatterers in scienc 
records, casual conversatii 
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Manufacturing Corp. (the aerospace people) for the progressive Southern Railway System. Aeronca turned to Alcoa 
engineering assistance, specially formed plate, extrusions and welding techniques. Result: all-aluminum cars which 

arry 6.1 times their own weight (industry average, 2.9 times); can be 10 times as long as conventional cars; are hinged 

b negotiate 23-degree curves; are rugged enough to withstand 1-million-Ib impact loads and 540,000-Ib draft loads. 

[ your design requires the impossible . . . if you want more payload with less power . . . if you need more ruggedness 

fith less weight . . . if you're trying to remain competitive, yet design for more profit . . . use Alcoa's 

1any years of experience to help you make a change for the better in y: business. Contact Aluminum 

M ompany of America, 1732-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 
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How Bert Beat the Bureaucrats 
No one believed Inventor Bert N. 
Adams in 1939 when he came out of his 
Queens Village, LL, kitchen with a 
battery that seemed to revolutionize 
the original electrical "pile" devised by 
Alessandro Volta in 1796. Inventor Ad- 
ams ultimately won a U.S. patent—and 
then the U.S. Government itself copied 
and repatented his battery without pay- 
ing Adams a dime. Last week the Su- 
preme Court not only agreed that Ad- 
ams’ battery met the U.S. patent test of 
being new, useful and "nonobvious"; 
by a vote of 7 to 1, the court also made 
clear that Adams’ patent had been in- 
fringed during years of plain and fancy 
Government hornswoggling 
Primary Accident. A lonely tinkerer 
in the style of the Edison era, Adams 
has supported his yen for inventing by 
toiling at a lengthy catalogue of jobs— 
cowboy, barber, auto mechanic, house 
painter, merchant seaman, research di- 
rector for a vacuum cleaner company. 
His pre-war kitchen triumph was a pri- 
mary (nonrechargeable) battery that 
delivered an even level of electricity 
over long pertods of time. Until then fa- 
milar primary batteries delivered elec- 
tricity at a declining rate until they wore 
out, their charge drained off even when 
not in use; and they rapidly deteriorated 
when subjected to extreme temperatures, 
Adams’ battery consisted of a light- 
weight container, one electrode made 
of magnesium and another of cuprous 
chloride. It could be stored indefinitely 
and activated by simply pouring in fresh 
or salt water. While cooking up some 
cuprous chloride on his wife's stove, 
Adams accidentally dropped cigarette 
ashes into the. brew—and vastly im- 
proved it. Moreover, when his battery 
was connected to a load, a chemical 
reaction took place that produced heat 
As a result, the battery worked sur- 
prisingly well at temperatures as low 
as —65° F 
Expert Accident. In wartime 1942, 
Adams decided that his revolutionary 
battery had all sorts of potential mili- 
tary uses. When he offered it to the 
Army. though, every available expert 
rejected his idea as unvoltaic and un- 
workable Indeed, no one yet knows 
saucy why the Adams battery works 
But without ever iciling the inventor, 
the Government secretly confirmed his 
kums and ordered at least 1,000,001 
Milar batteries. One version is. used 
meteorological balloons operating at 
emperatures that would treeze conven- 
M batterie Another version, acti- 
It water, powers signal lights 
| gear ot military aviators 
vot his patent in. 1943: the 
iment got rs own m 1953, based 
slight improvements of two army 
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tor whom he credits with putting up 
$200,000 to fight the case, he went 
into the U.S. Court of Claims in 1960 
and charged patent infringement. Fight- 
ing back, the Government cited older 
patents that used all of Adams’ basic 
ingredients, an expert tried to build a 
battery according to the key (1880) 
patent, however, and the thing exploded 
In the end, the court found that Adams 
was the first to create a workable, non- 
obvious battery out of the familiar in- 
gredients. The Court of Claims ruled 
that the Government had clearly in- 
fringed Adams’ patent. 

Sweet Victory. When the Govern- 
ment appealed to the Supreme Court, 
Adams’ New York lawyer, John Reilly, 


Jim COLLIZON— PI 


INVENTOR ADAMS 
Not a dime from the hornswogglers. 


impressed the Justices during oral argu- 
ment by pouring water into an Adams- 
rigged glass bowl while he went on 
talking. Electric lights connected to the 
battery popped on ten minutes later. 
When Justice Tom C. Clark read the 
decision last week, he fondly recalled 
that Lawyer Reilly “demonstrated it 
right here, right in the courtroom,” 

For Adams, who 1s now 66 and lives 
in Yuma, Ariz.. the next step is getting 
the Giovernfnent to fork over damages 
—a complex legal process that may 
take months or years. No one yet knows 
how much he will collect, besides, he is 
ailing and may have little chance to 
spend it like the tycoon he might have 
been Just his court victory over the 
bureaucrats, though, is mighty sweet to 
Tinkerer Adams 


Word to the Wise 


For five years the Supreme Court has 
thrown out Southern. convictions. for 
nearly every kind. of civil. rights dem- 
onstration, So last week the court's re- 
ersal seemed inevitable in the case of 
Henry Brown and other CORE dem- 
mnstralors, whose "stand-up" in a Clin- 
ton, La, publie library resulted in 


their conviction for disturbing the peace 

Win the demonstrators did—hut in a 
remarkably close 5 to 4 decision that 
apparently signaled the Supreme Court's 
growing disenchantment with ever bold- 
er civil rights demonstrations. Though 
the Negroes were protesting an uncon- 
stitutionally segregated library system, 
the angriest of four dissenters in Brown 
v. Louisiana was none other than the 
court's most steadfast liberal, Justice 
Black, who declared, "It has become 
automatic for people to be turned loose 
as long as whatever they do has some- 
thing to do with race. That is not the 
way I read the Constitution. 

“The crowd moved by noble ideals 
today can become the mob ruled by hate 
and passion and greed and violence to- 
morrow,” said Black. “If we ever doubt- 
ed that, we know it now. The peaceful 
songs of love can become as stirring and 
provocative as the Marseillaise. did in 
the days when a noble revolution gave 
way to rule by successive mobs until 
chaos set in. . . I am deeply troubled 
with the fear that powerful private 
groups throughout the nation will read 
the court's action as I do—that is, as 
granting them a license to invade the 
tranquillity and beauty of our libraries 
whenever they have quarrel with some 
state policy that may or may not exist. 
It is an unhappy circumstance, in my 
judgment, that the group which more 
than any other has needed a government 
of equal laws and equal justice, is now 
encouraged to believe that the best way 
lor it to advance its cause, which is a 
worthy one, is by taking the law into its 
own hands.” Warned Black. “It should 
be remembered that if one group can 
take over libraries for one cause, other 
groups will assert the right to do it for 
causes which, while wholly legal, may 
not be so appealing to this court. 


MILITARY LAW 
The Right to Welsh 


The U.S. Army suffered no qualms 
vhen slot machines were installed in 
the officers’ club in Murnau, Germany, 
and were rigged to keep 70¢ of every 
$1 played. Indeed, the club's profits 
reached a welcome alltime high when 
Major Robert G. Wallace fed $7,000 
into the one-armed bandits over a pe- 
riod of nine months, There was, how- 
ever, an offense against military propri- 
ety: in the process of buying rolls of 
quarters from the bar, Wallace passed 
$2,000 in rubber checks. A general 
court-martial sentenced him to dismis- 
sul from the service 

By the time Wallace’s case got to 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals, his 
sentence had been reduced to forfeiture 
of S900 in. pay—for him, little more 
than a month's losses, Even so, the na- 
tons highest military. court. reversed 
his conviction. 

Whether legal or illegal, ruled Judge 
Homer Ferguson for the court, gam- 
bling is “against public policy, and the 
courts will not lend their offices to en- 
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All the asp 

inthe world cant do 
for your cold 

what one Contac 
capsule can. 


Aspirinis for the aches and pains 
that sometimes come with a cold. 
But what does aspirin do for the 
sniffles, sneezes, and stuffy nose of 
a cold? Nothing. 

That's why there's Contac. You 
take one every 12 hours and these 
Symptoms are checked. 

One Contac capsule has more 
than 600 tiny “time pills" to relieve 
nasal congestion all through the 
day or night. No wonder Contac 
15 today's leading cold medication. 

Get Contac at your pharmacy. 


| allegedly ‘dishonorable’ conduct.” 





| is contrary to public polic 


| forcement of obligations arising there- 


from.” Though Nevada, for example, 
both licenses and taxes gambling, the 
courts of that state deny any right of 
recovery on gaming transactions. In 
the same vein. said Ferguson, "the is- 
suance of a worthless check in a gam- 


| bling game or as a means of facilitating 
|a gaming transaction cannot be made 


the basis of a criminal prosecution for 


In bemused disagreement, Chief 
Judge Robert E. Quinn declared: “It 
can hardly be argued that all gambling 
r All. in- 
surance, he noted, is "socially desira- 
ble" betting; all courts sanction even 
*one-shot" insurance bets "against rain 


| on the day of a big event." And what 


about church-sponsored bingo games? 
"Speculation in the stock and grain 


| markets is lawful," continued Quinn. 
| "Betting at pari-mutuel tracks is well 
| established." As a result, argued the 
| judge, "I disagree with the majority's 
| conclusion that playing a slot machine, 


where not prohibited by law, is con- 
trary to the good morals and public pol- 
icy of the military community." Quinn 
would have reversed the conviction on 
à less cosmic ground: the court-martial 
failed to prove that Major Wallace's 
checks were passed as "ordinary com- 


| mercial instruments, and not as IOUs." 


For the majority, Judge Ferguson in- 
sisted: "The club gambled on the ac- 
cused having money in the bank and 


| lost. Having done so, it cannot look to 


the law as a club to hold over those 


| foolish enough to engage in this type 


of dissipation.” 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


| Misprision: Crime of Omission 


When Bus Driver Frank Randazzo 
spotted a dozen youths beating up a po- 
liceman in New York City last summer, 
he slammed on his brakes, jumped out 
of the bus to fight the attackers, and 
suffered assorted facial wounds in the 
process. Later he spent seven days testi- 
lying against two of the youths, who 
were ultimately convicted of assault, 
For his trouble, Randazzo had his pay 
docked $232. Because the fight was in 
the street rather than on his bus, ruled 
the City Transit Authority, the law-de- 
fending driver was on his own time each 
and every minute he spent in court 

Appalled, Queens District 
Nat Hentel last week n 
the first winner of 


Attorney 
amed Randazzo 
an "honor" certifi- 
cate to be handed out each year by the 
D.A. “for the exercise of exceptional 
Citizenship responsibility." Unfortunate- 
lv, though. in what Hentel aptly calls 
"the cold society,” awards seem unlike- 
ly to reform those w ho live by the big- 
city philosophy Ignore thy neighbor, ~ 
, Dead Crime. Is there no law against 
civic indifference”? asks | awyer € jeorg 3 
Goldberg in the American Bar Assócin- 
tion Journal. There is indeed, he En 
It is called "misprision of felony” (irom 


the Old French mesprendre, to mis. 


HERO RANDAZZO 
Unlikely to reform, or even shor 


take). Misprision is a crime oí 
sion—a failure to act. In 1907, the 
mont Supreme Court defined ıt 
criminal neglect either to prevent 
ony or to bring the offender to 
after its commission." Misprision 
differs from "accessory" offenses 
as assent or assistance in a felon 
cause the two are easily conluscd 
ever, misprision is almost never 
cuted, and to the few U.S. lawyer 
even know the term, mispr 
tually a dead crime. 

The crime is nonetheless lar 
obsolete in Anglo-American las 
Goldberg. In Australia in 1959. | 
ample, the Victoria Supreme í 
held the misprision convicti 
who knew who shot him bi 
tell the police. In England 
House of Lords upheld the 
vicuon of a man who had 
an arms theft at à U.S. Ai 
but failed to report it. In thi 
Goldberg, misprision of tel: 
fectly viable common-law 
Vermont, a statutory offens 
and a 176-year-old federal 
Code, Title 18. Section 4 
punishable by a $500 finc 
three years’ imprisonment 

Salutary Influence. If | 
vived, argues Goldberg, ^m 
felony would be a very sa 
ence in our distressed 
ously, it would raise probler 
rious an offense would rey 
sure? Would it involve me 
as well as knowledge? W 
friends or relatives be oblig 
on one another? Goldhere | 
that the offense should 
Serious crimes, “perhaps 
Crimes against the person 
cans, he says 


are famuli. 
legal duty to report serious 
dents to the police. It is at 
consider violent. assault. on 
Important as automobile cra 
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... 16 a month. 


ver heard of life insurance that pays you back 
E $4 for every $3 you pay in? 
'Then take a good look at Allstate Endowment Life 
Insurance: 
Say you're 25 years old. For just $16 a month, 
Allstate will pay vou $10,000 cash when you 
reach age 65. You're guaranteed a profit of $2,500! 
Or, if you should die—next month or next year 
—your family would collect $10,000 cash! 
Or, if you should be totally and permanently dis- 
abled Allstate would keep the policy in foree at 
no charge to vou while you're disabled —even up 
to age 65, when you'd still collect the $10,000 cash ! 
This is another example of how Allstate offers life 
insurance value in the Sears tradition. 


Isn't this the kind of life insurance you should have? 


Talk toan Allstate Agent at an Allstate 
or he'll gladly come to 
ite Life Insurance Co. 


office, Sears, 


your home. Allst 


You're in good hands with Allstate’ 
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MAGAZINES 
Middle-Aged Meliorists 


"You appear to be publishing a 
middle-aged magazine for middle-aged 
readers,” scoffed one reader after a 
look at the advance galleys of a new 
quarterly, The Public Interest. On 
thinking it over, Editors Daniel Bell, 
46, and Irving Kristol, 45, took the 
crack as a compliment. “Young people 
tend to be enchanted by glittering gen- 
eralities," they wrote in their first issue 
last fall; “older people are inclined to 
remember rather than to think; and 
middle-aged people, seasoned by life 
but still open to the future, do seem to 
us—in our middle years—to be the best 
of all political generations.” 

Concrete Critics. With their second 
issue, which appeared last week, Bell 
and Kristol continue their reasoned dia- 
logue with reasonable middle age. Ar- 
ticles range from the obsolescence of 
U.S public schools to the trend to- 
ward small business in the U.S. economy 
to the theoretical and practical relation- 
ship between men and computerized 
"thinking" machines. First-rate social 
critics in their own right, Bell and Kris- 
tol have years of experience editing and 
contributing to such magazines as Com- 
mentary, Encounter and FORTUNE 
They hope that The Public Interest will 
provide politicians with the latest in- 
sights of the intellectual community, 
while giving intellectuals an understand- 
ing of the process of government 

Friends since their undergraduate 
days at the City College of New York, 
where they both developed a boundless 
disdain for ideologies of both the right 
and left, the two editors emphasize fact 
and information in their magazine, 
avoid simplistic political stances. "Too 
many intellectuals,” writes Kristol in 
the current Public Interest, “express de- 
cided views on automation, disarma- 
ment, urban renewal, and all sorts of 
other matters on which they are inade- 
quately informed.” Adds Bell: "If the 
function of the intellectual is to criti- 
cize, I say to the intellectual: specify— 
translate ideas into concrete programs.” 

No Carping. Like most other “little 
magazines, The Public Interest is not 
likely to become self-supporting in the 
near future. But Bell and Kristol, who 
now rely on backing from Wall Street, 
and other friends, are pleased by the 
early response; they estimate a circu- 
lation of 5,000 or more at $1.50 a copy 
A professor of sociology at Columbia 
University, Bell commissions most. of 
the stories, for which the authors are 
paid a token $100. Kristol, executive 
vice president of Basie Books, does 
most of the editing. Their magazine, 
they hope. will re-create some ‘of the 
almosphere of 19th century 
when intellectuals took a Passic 
terest in their government, 
not satisfied merely io 
tiously from the sidelines. 
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IRVING KRISTOL DANIEL BELL 
The best of all generations. 


interested in the ordinary exposé,” says 
Kristol. "We are incurable meliorists 
We think that the people in Washington 
are doing as good a job as anybody can. 
They would do an even better one if 
they were given all the information." 


NEWSPAPERS 


Dixie Flamethrowers 

After learning that Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy was planning to address the 
University of Mississippi Law School in 
mid-March, Columnist Tom Ethridge of 
the Jackson Clarion-Ledger expounded 
on Southern hospitality. “It is hoped 
that Mississippi authorities can guaran- 
tee the safety of Senator Kennedy when 
and if he visits Oxford,” Ethridge wrote 
“Or is it really possible to guarantee 
anyone's personal safety here or any- 
where else? There are men in our state 
who might take fantastic risks to get 
even for the 1962 military occupation 
of Oxford by federal troops. We do not 
predict an attempt on R.F.K s life, but 
merely suggest that it could happen 
with no end of unfortunate repercus- 
sions for our state and people.” 

For the Jackson press to show such 
solicitude for the health and welfare of 
à Kennedy was novel indeed. The big- 
gest papers in Mississippi, with a com- 
bined circulation of 120,000, the morn- 
ing Clarion-Ledger and the afternoon 
Daily News indulge in more Yankee- 
baiting and race-baiting than any other 
Papers in the South. During the Watts 
rioung, Ethridge wrote: "What the cops 
need are plenty of flamethrowers 
Nothing could stop bloodthirsty savat s 
quicker than reducing them to cinders.” 


JACKSON CLARION-LEDGER 


TOM HEDERMAN JR BOB HEDERMAN JR 
The second coming of Babbitt. 


Jested Daily News Editor Jimmy n 


on the front page: "Did you hea; 
the Negro marine who is Servi, 
country well in Viet Nam? He re 
a telegram on the battlefiely 
read: "We regret to inform yo, 
your mother and father were kill 
action" in Los Angeles.” " When ;, 
sissippi anti-poverty program j 
Ward bade farewell to the “slew-f 
unsoaped ragtag of human flotsam 
were roaming Mississippi to create 
and provoke a killing.” 
Unabashed Boosterism. Many 5 
ern papers now cover local racia) 
with considerable accuracy ang 
ance. The Jackson papers, which , 
founded in the 1800s, have not chy 
their attitude in half a century 
Hederman, who publishes both pa; 
and his cousin Tom Hederman 
edits the Clarion-Ledger, are des: 
ants of the powerful Jackson famil 
bought the Clarion-Ledger in 
took over the Daily News in 1954 
has always quickly crunched any c 
petition. The Hedermans also ow 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American. à 
able chunk of local real estate ant 
interest in TV and radio in Jac) 
They are quite content with thing 
they are in Mississippi—which doe 
mean they believe everything they 
in their own newspapers. On the 
trary, they are considered to be ree 
ably malleable Mississippians whi 
along with segregation because t 
what the community seems to want 
them, the newspapers are, above : 
highly profitable business venture 
In addition to championing 
tion, the two Jackson papers p 
a boosterism that would mak 
bitt blush. The Clarion-Ledger reg 
runs a Page One color photo 
maiden or matron gushing 
like “It is patio time again. 
News runs a front-page car! 
donkey named Hinny who b 
on behalf of some local causc 
first night for football in 
schools of the state/ And 
hopes each onell win its gan 
that be great." 
Too Close to Criticize. E 
at not being able to get to see 
Paul Johnson, Los Angeles | 
porter Jack Nelson asked the 
Ledger's political reporter Ch 
why he didn't raise some “hell 
Governor. "Oh, no," replied 
worked so hard for him in thc 
I cant afford to criticize. | 
When it comes to past polit 
however, the papers are les 
“Speaking of John Wilkes B 
tory may have done him wri 
Ethridge wrote recently. “Mi 
had accused Honest Abe of fl 
a Cute actress in the play he 
ing. There was an argument 
coln drew a 44 derringer 
handbag and fired the fatal 
Wilkes Booth happened to 
presidential box at that mom 
a true Southern gentleman 
took the rap for the first lads 
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A Pitney-Bowes 730 can address envelopes 
all day long, and never get tired or grouchy. 


Typing out names and addresses, even one day a 
month, is enough to shorten anyone's temper. It 
takes a lot of time. It's very boring. And it's easy 
to maek (oops) mistakes. With a Pitney-Bowes 730 
Addresser-Printer, your girl can address as many en- 
velopes, head-up as many statements, etc in an 
hour as she could type in a day. And with the time 
she has left over she can use the 730 to turn out spe- 
cial promotions or customer reminders or whatever 
you have that needs to be addressed or printed. She 
can't make a mistake in a customer's name or ad- 


dress. But she can pick out certain customers with- 
out going through your whole stack of plates by 

hand. You see this electric model has a little panel 

light that lights up every time special tabbed plates 

come through. She can print them once, twice, as 

many times as she likes, or she can just pass them 

by. Whichever she wants. The little light tells her. If 

you've been getting a little short-tempered yourself 

because your mail isn't getting out on time or is go- 
ing out improperly addressed, get a Pitney-Bowes 

730. Then everybody can relax. 


(PB) Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, 


Folders, | 
Scales, M 


rters, Counters & Imprinters, 
ilopeners. 
ord, Conn. 06904 


For information, write to Pitney-Bowes, Inc , 1214 Crosby St, Sta 








Some of 
our best 
money isnt 
green. 


Value comes in a lot of different 

shapes and sizes. We ought to know. 

We are one of the nation's largest 

buyers and sellers of the free world's currencies. 


Now we couldn't say whether a particular baseball 
card is worth an especially interesting 
frog. The kids are experts at that. 


But we're pretty good at foreign exchange. 


And to help our customers who do business 
internationally we, too, apply the principle of 
value for value. We apply it to a billion 
dollars’ (U.S.) worth of foreign money each 
month. Buying and selling money isn't easy 
work. Dozens of different currencies are 
involved. Some are stable, some unstable, 
some prized, some shunned, some can't buy 
each other, some wouldn't, some will. 


A lot of money comes and goes our way. But 
money alone can no more describe the spirit 
and vitality of this bank than the fact 

of Carrara marble can explain what 
Michaelangelo did with it. 


Money, like marble, isn't everything. 
It's how you use it that counts. 


And we aren't green in that 
department, either. 
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Examine the insurance company 
before it examines you 


You'll find healthy differences in the ‘Blue Chip’ company! 


Before you let any insurance company’s doctor (including 
ours) zero in with his stethoscope, it will Pay you to t. ke ie 
thoughtful look at that company. ios 

Of the 1,600-odd life companies in the U.S., C 
necticut Mutual — the ‘Blue Chip’ company— rank m 
the very top bracket. In high dividends but 
dividends for 120 years) In liberal benefits 
n reserves for contingencies. In quality of 
n low net cost. Connecticut Mutual's ne 
holders is remarkably low. This is esee i \ 
Life Insurance Reports, industry authority dur S 

Our financial health is a big plus for y i 
dollars — for your retirement or to le 
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EDUCATION 


EDUCATION ABROAD 
They're Not Talking 


asmus, who studied there from 
1517 to 1521, would be hard put to 
understand all the pulling and hauling 
that is going on these days at his alma 
mater, the University of Louvain. In 
his day, the school's common language 
was Latin. Now the university is split 
into French-speaking and Flemish- 
speaking halves, and the division is so 
bitter that the two halves are not talk- 
ing to each other 

The split, reflecting the national lin- 
guistic quarrels, goes back to the revo- 
lution of 1830, after which the area 
now called Belgium—half French (Wal- 
lonia), half Dutch (Flanders)—was 
carved into a country, The literate, lib- 
eral French-speaking Walloons in the 
south dominated Louvain and built it 
into a university of international reputa- 
tion ranking with Oxford and the top 
Roman Catholic University in the world. 
At the recent Vatican Council, the 13- 
man delegation of theological experts 
from Louvain was influential enough to 
spawn such wisecracks as "Vatican. II? 
No, Louvain L" 

Oppressed Majority. After World War 
II, the conservative Flemish farmers in 
the north began to demand their innings, 
arguing that they had long been an op- 
pressed majority (5,250,000 to. 4,000,- 
000). In 1962, the Flemish succeeded 
in legislating a line across the country 
running from just north of Liège across 
just south of Brussels to a point on 
the French-Belgian border. The lan- 
guage north of the line (except in. Brus- 
sels, which is officially bilingual) is of- 
ficially Flemish; to the south, it i5 
French 

The illustrious University of Louvain 
which did not offer so much as a single 
course in Flemish until 1932, is ten 
miles inside Flemish “territory And 
with all the fervor of those who feel 
they have been snubbed for centuries, 
the Flemish have succeeded during the 
past lew years in cutting the school into 
linguistic divisions just as rigid as the 
nation’s—even to separate budgets for 
the next academic year 

For the hotter Flemish heads, even 
this is not caough A wall near L ouvain’s 
Medical school is daubed with big red 
letter Burren (Walloons Go 
Home) extremists are. demanding 
nothing than moving the French 
half of Louvain into Wallonia, Flemish- 
Walloon 
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STUDENTS RIOTING AT LOUVAIN 
Unity at the top, division at the bottom. 


if this were miraculously arranged, the 
massive international prestige of Lou- 
vain would be maimed. Though both 
the Flemish- and French-speaking facul- 
ues of the university are equally emi- 
nent, most of the 2,000 foreign students 
(out of a total enrollment of 20,000) 
speak French rather than Flemish. 

In his high-ceilinged, red-curtained 
office, Louvain’s Rector Magnificus, The 
Most Rev. Albert Descamps, plays for 
ume. “There will be no spectacular so- 
lution,” he said last week. “There will 
be accommodations, arrangements. I 
think we will continue with unity at the 
top and more and more division at the 
bottom.” To Economics Professor 
Jacques Dréze, a member of a ten-man 
commission set up by the university two 
months ago to study the issue, the future 
of Louvain depends on the political fu- 
ture of. Belgium, and he is gloomy on 
grounds that the aspirations of cultural 
or racial communities are generally 
irreversible. 


SCHOOLS 
The Pittsburgh Philosophy 


School integration, as every big-city 
educator knows, is not just a matter of 
folding Negro students in with white 
ones. The whites have got to stick 
around—sad many of them don't. In 
25 years, the proportion of Negro chil- 
dren in the public schools has jumped 
Irom 9% to 51% in Chicago, from 8% 

7% in New York, from 14% to 

in Philadelphia. and from 39% to 
yore i Washington. In Pittsburgh the 
Negro school population has more than 
doubled since World War H—and Pitts- 
burgh is responding with a creative new 
program designed to raise the standard 
of education so high that the whites 

il want to stay and the Negroes will 


get the kind of training they need to 
take an equal place in society. 

The experiment is still too new for 
hard statistics of success or failure. But 
it is being watched with growing inter- 
est in practically every metropolis north 
of the Mason-Dixon line, and in Wash- 
ington with such hope that its adminis- 
trator has the honor of being the only 
school superintendent on President 
Johnson's task force on education 

Sydney P, Marland Jr., 51, came to 
Pittsburgh's 77,000-pupil school system 
from such relatively vest-pocket opera- 
tions as Darien, Conn. and Winnetka, 
Ill. Since September 1963, Marland 
has demonstrated that this did not di- 
minish his ability to think big. The chief 
elements of his Pittsburgh plan 
> TEAM TEACHING, As in other schools, 
a group of haif a dozen or more teach- 
ers work together with a large group of 
children. "But team teaching is more a 
spirit than a thing,” says Marland. He 
finds that since teachers can be more 
creative, teaching in slum areas be- 
comes more interesting and exciting, 
which boosts student motivation and 
community involvement. By the end of 
this academic year, team teaching will 
be fully operative in 46 of Pittsburgh's 
84 elementary schools, involving 30,000 
pupils—the largest team-teaching proj- 
ect in the nation 
> Jon Trainiso—with a twist 
tional, technical and junior-executive 
education is more in demand than ever; 
vet the grubby old vocational school is 
dying, and good riddance. “Ambitious 
parents felt that for their children to 
identify with vocational courses was to 
perpetuate the laborer, anti-intellectual 
concept, Marland notes. Pittsburgh's 
contribution is job training given in 
comprehensive high schools, along with 
helping of academic 
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with uplifting preschoolers. Oper. air sick 
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an eleven-month program basis. p ! 
primary classes are now run with E American 
federal funds, but as federal money shea 1 cowboy? 
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The American Red Ball moving j 
specialist uses safe, sure Cell-Pak 1. Office work experience 
to safety-cushion yonr precious . Good skills 
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Borden’s Liederkranz: 
When it ripens, all the good things happen. The surface 
turns a russet color. The pale yellow interior 
softens to a creamy consistency. And a distinctly robust, 


* A > will double, using space made 
“baritone” flavor develops. This is the cheese that epicures have through the Bütthass ot pre! 
enjoyed since 1892. What's an epicure? That's you classrooms. 
after you try Liederkranz with beer and crackers. Liederkranz E'ADvANGED:Cisses: The: P 
with French bread and wine. Or Liederkranz on canapés. | is P eE a ESAT hiy 6 
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| Remember the whirlwind tour? Visit Sabena's 
| Europe now and be slow about it. Pick a "stay-awhile" 
[ city like Brussels and linger. Get to know the Grand' 
Place by heart. Buy flowers for your hotel room as 
i well as presents for home. And see the wooded sub- 
| urbs from a bike. It's slower that way but it's better 


Because it's Europe the second time around. 
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bend. 


i Europe's most helpful airline. 





Europe 
the 2nd time 


How do you get to Brussels fast? You can have your 
travel agent send you packing on Sabena. (On a non- 
stop jet with non-stop service, comfort, and food.) If 
you happen to want to get a move on again, Sabena 
flies to fifty-five European cities, plus Africa and the 
Middle East, too. Sabena goes everywhere you want to 
go, the first, the tenth or the “nth” time around 
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MUSIC 


OPERA 


4 Sense of Adventure 
As a boy in Vienna, Conductor Julius 
Rudel spent endless hours building min- 
ature theaters and staging puppet op- 
tras—Salome in a shoe box, Parsifal in 
| packing crate The training proved to 
je apt preparation for his job as direc- 
or of the New York City Opera. For 
he past eight years, operating on a 
yudget that would pass for carfare at 
he Metropolitan Opera, he has been 
jurturi his company in a glorified 
Manhattan shoe box called City Center 
last week, like slum kids transported to 
he country, Rudel and his 200-member 
(or moved into the spacious luxury 
f the New York State Theater at Lin- 
oln Center. 
In keeping with the pioneering spirit 
hat has become the company’s credo, 
he opening production was the U.S 
iremiere of Argentine Composer Al- 
erto Ginastera's. fiercely modern Don 
Rodrigo. Set in 8th. century Spain, the 
pera chronicles the rise of a head- 
trong young king and, after he has had 
he bad taste to violate and jilt the 
laughter of a comrade in arms, his sub- 
equent fall. The performance. honed 
y five weeks of 13-hour-a-day rehears- 
]s was excellent. The starkly stylized 
ets and costumes complemented the 
iggedly acting and 
inging were superb 
Complex Tapestry. Yet as opera, Don 
lodrigo was something less than a tor- 
based on 


atonal score. the 


ld success. Ginastera s score 
twelve-tone scale and structured alter 
de manner of Alban Berg's ground- 
Teaking 1921 masterwork, Wozzeck 
truck the ear but not the heart. It was 
complex musical tapestry, flecked 
ath startled tones of brass and wood- 
find and splotched with splashes of 
ercussion. In total, the score failed to 
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TH 
on the mayor. 


achieve the delineation of character 
and dramatic thrust that distinguish 
great opera from good. Den Rodrigo 
was nonetheless an adventure worthy 
of the underwriting (by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr.), and no company could 
have done it better than Rudel's 
Indeed, in its 22 vears the New York 
City Opera has established itself as the 
nation's leading champion of contem- 
porary opera, Of the 116 productions it 
has staged over the years, 60 have been 
20th century works, including 26 U.S. 
and world premières. Quite a record 
for a company that was founded as 
something of an afterthought. Back in 
1942, when the Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine was 
unable to pay the taxes on its Mecca 
Temple, Fiorello La Guardia foreclosed 
The place was an unsalable white ele- 
phant, a dome-topped edifice built in 
1925 and styled in Turkish-bath rococo. 
La Guardia finally decided to subsidize 
an opera company to present quality 
productions at moderate prices. Hun- 
garian-born Conductor Laszlo Halasz was 
recruited as director, and in 1944 the 
New York City Opera made tts debut 
with Tosca. It was a shaky start. In 
Tosca's last act, the guns of the firing 
squad failed to go off and the hapless 
hero was obliged to keel over in dead 
silence. Building maintenance was just 
as makeshift. One rainy night, to dram- 
atize the need for repairs to the roof, 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri was given a 
pair of tickets for seats directly under 
a dripping leak 
Live Duck. Pioneering began early. 
In its second year, the company be- 
came one of the first to break the color 
barrier in opera, starring Negro Bari- 
tone Robert Todd Duncan in / Pagliacci 
Mixing 'ham-and- repertoire "— 
4ida, La Boheme, Carmen—with such 
rarely performed works as Ermanno 
FRED FENE 
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CONDUCTOR RUDEL 
Pioneering with carfare. 


Wolf-Ferrarís The Four Ruffians, the 
company gradually developed an audi- 
ence attuned to new and experimental 
opera. 

In this cause, Julius Rudel has been 
tireless. A Viennese refugee from Hit- 
ler, he fled to the U.S. in 1938, earned 
a degree in conducting from Manhat- 
tan’s Mannes College of Music. When 
the New York City Opera got going, so 
did Rudel, then 22. He was everything 
from rehearsai pianist to curtain puller 
to stand-in for ailing members of the 
chorus, In 1957, after a clash between 
the opera board and Erich Leinsdorf 
(who followed Halasz and Joseph Ro- 
senstock) left the company without 
conductor, Rudel was appointed dire 
tor. The decision was made, says one 
board member, partly because “Julius 
was the only man in the place who 
knew where all the scenery was bur- 
ied.” Just as compelling was a petition 
from the company's musicians and 
singers recommending Rudel as Leins- 
dorf's successor. 

In 1957, with the aid of a $100,000 
Ford Foundation grant, Rudel present- 
ed a season of no fewer than ten Amer- 
ican operas. Three years later, he ini- 
tiated à program of commissioning US 
composers. The project has so far pro- 
duced eight new works, including such 
well-received productions as Douglas 
Moore's The Wines of the Dove and 
Robert Ward's The Crucible, Using en- 
thusiism. to stretch his financial re- 
sources, Rudel is able to mount first- 
rate productions for one-tenth the cost 
of more elaborate opera companies 
His singers represent the finest of the 














younger US. crop; at least 80 have 
gone on to sing at the Met 
Despite last week's switch to glitter- 





ing new quarters, Rudel insists that he 
is not switching his basic aim “to re- 
instate a sense of adventure in the pub- 
lic" Opera, he says, must not reek of 
the museum. 
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MODERN LIVING 


RECREATION 


Doing the Desert Drag 

With temperatures as high as 1107 
and endless undulating stretches of 
parched sand, Southern California's des- 
erts have been no man's land, By day. 
the only tracks were made by rabbits 
and horned lizards seeking shade; by 
night, the only noise was the sound of 
coyotes howling. Now the dunes rever- 
berate with the sound of engines rev- 
ving and backfiring. These are the 
echoes of the desert dragster. practi- 
tioner of the West's newest, and hottest, 
fad—desert drag and dune racing. 

During the past five years, some 
15,000 backyard mechanics have bolt- 
ed souped-up engines onto skeleton 
aluminum frames, stuck on a couple of 
tractor seats and suspended the entire 
Rube Goldberg contraptions on bloated 
airplane tires—sometimes two up front 
and four in back. Organized into a par- 
cel of clubs, the enthusiasts range from 
young mothers to 70-year-old business- 
men, from hard-nosed competitors to 
misty-eyed naturalists. They all have 
one thing in common—a child's impa- 
tience for the next rallv or picnic. 

Bucking Buggies. Last week the ral- 
lying point was at the huge Glamis 
dunes, known affectionately as the 
"American Sahara." There to compete 
were 200 dragsters with bright heraldic 
flags tied onto the top of flexible 20-ft. 
antennas (lo warn dragsters coming up 
the other side of the dune). For the first 
competitive event, they lined up a few 
hundred feet from the base of an enor- 
mous 45°, 300-ft. dune; then each bug- 
gy in turn spewed out buckets of sand as 
it charged upward, bucking furiously 
After each heat, the starting gates were 
moved closer and closer to the top of 








DUNE BUGGY CHARGING UPHILL 





the dune. until only one driver reached 
the top. 

Next came the “drag.” Flooring their 
buggies from a standstill, the drivers 
made their huge tires bite into the sand 
like shoveling Seabees, then roared 
down the 's-mile course at speeds that 
approached 100 m.p.h. Blue ribbon for 
the top class in both events went lo 
Herman Booy, a 29-year-old rose-bush 
erower from San Jacinto, who won by 
going to great lengths. Instead of the 
usual 96-in. chassis, he struck a new— 
and better—balance by lengthening it 
an extra 30 in 

Just to See. For many of the new 
breed of desert rats, the races were just 
an excuse to enjoy the scenery. After 
the sun had disappeared along with 
canned dinners and roasted marshmal- 
lows, the sightseeing variety hopped 
back in their buggies, played follow- 
the-leader across the moonlit dunes un- 
til 4 am. Said one enthusiast: “It is 
simply beautiful out there. In the moon 
light, the sand looks as white as snow 
If the sport exhilarates Californians, it 
absolutely floors foreigners. Wrote a 
senior Japanese naval officer after see- 
ing the Las Vegas Strip, the Grand 
Canyon and Disneyland: “The U.S. is 
fine, but the dune buggies were fan- 
tastic—the highlight of our trip." 

















ENTERTAINMENT 
Happenings Are Happening 


In the beginning, there was the word 
The beginning was 1959, and the word 
was happening. Drawing on the antics 
of Dadaism and surrealism, Manhattan 
Artist Allan Kaprow decided to stage a 
series of highly unorthodox, one-shot 
performances for a handful of friends 
in Greenwich Village. Read the invita- 
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dL deep limestone caves, underneath the 
Royal Hohenzollern Castle, the first Miller 


brew "slept" aging in huge casks well 


over a century ago! 


As a beer created for nobility, Miller was 
famous for its distinctive quality and excep- 
tional flavor! In 1855 . Miller High Life 
was brewed for the first time, in Milwaukee, 
and since that time has become noted in all 
50 states and over 50 foreign countries for 
quality that has been unequaled, unchanging 

unquestioned! 


Today, Miller High Life still “sleeps” in 
vast aging cellars, until that magic moment 
when it reaches the peak of perfection 
worthy of the words: 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Stabilizing the Ruins 

“What's out there?" 

“A lot of ruins. 

“What's in the stadium?" 

“Ramps, inside and out, and nearly 
everybody who ever came through has 
got his name up there." 

"Can you find them?" 

“Sure, if you look hard enough, and 
if you're lucky.” 

‘When Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udall unveiled plans for the new 
Ellis Island national shrine last week, he 
set in motion the wheels that in some 
eight to ten years, with the help of 
about $12 million, will make some such 
conversation possible, The overgrown, 
27.5-acre island in New York's harbor 
through which passed more than 16 
million immigrants between 1892 and 
1954 is about to be redone, partially 
as a collection of romantic ruins, in 
part as a great reinforced concrete me- 
morial facing on its own open, grassy 
plaza 

Architect for the project is Manhat- 
tan's Philip Johnson, 59, whose taste 
in the past has run more toward ele- 
gant modern museums. In the case of 
Ellis Island, Johnson decided, the exist- 
ing turn-of-the-century architecture was 
scarcely worth preserving, but the nos- 
talgia certainly was. His solution is to 
take the two major structures, the 1m- 
migrant station and hospital, turn them 
into romantic, vine-covered ruins. Pe- 
destrian walkways will wind through the 
gutted buildings. “The point," he ex- 
plained, "is to let the spectator himself 
re-create the feeling of those hard 
times." 

To memorialize the immigrants, he 
proposes a massive, vertically ribbed 
cone, with ramps inside and out, to be 
called the “Wall of the 16 Million.” 
On it will be placed plaques listing as 
many immigrants’ names as can be 
found in the ships’ old passenger lists. 


Ellis Island is 1,700 ft. across t a 
from the Statue of Liberty. Johnson, 
who wanted to call attention to the 2s 
land without insulting the lady, has de- 
signed the monument to rise. 130 ft., 
bulking large enough to be visible from 
around the harbor, but still about 2! 
ft. lower than Liberty's pedestal. 

In time Ellis Island will be further 
enriched. Johnson foresees more recre- 
ational facilities, a fortress-shaped res- 
taurant, a pyramidal viewing platform. 
But the first task, Johnson explains, 1s 

bilize the ruins, preserve the nos- 
Secretary Udall, for one, was 
delighted. Said he: “Here we see what 
art and architecture and history can do 
when we bring them all together.” 


SCULPTURE 
The Motion Is Haphazard, 
The Situation Unpredictable 


He does use paint. Any other resem- 
blance in the recent works of Enrique 
Castro-Cid to traditional art-making is 
a backward stretch of the imagination. 
His palette also includes electromag- 
nets, electric eyes, air compressors, mo- 
tion-picture projectors; his gift is in 
knowing how to combine them deftly 
into an esthetic commentary (see op- 
posue page). Says he: "I put all the 
components together to make a situa- 
tion that is not predictable.” 

Bouncing Balls. Since his student days 
in his native Chile, Castro-Cid’s art 
has thrived on unpredictable influences. 
While he lived in tropical Central Amer- 
ica he painted in hot Fauve colors: 
“Nature made me get out of myself,” 
he says, “it opened my pores.” In Mexi- 
co City, he wandered into the anthro- 
pological museum, "Suddenly I had pre- 
Columbian memories that, of course, 
were impossible for me to have.” A 
series of Fauve paintings of Quetzal- 
coatl, the brightly plumed serpent god, 
was the result a 

From anthropology, Castro-Cid moved 
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MODEL OF ELLIS ISLAND NATIONAL SHRINE 
Room for 16 million names. 


CASTRO-CID, WIFE & ROBOT 
Jukebox full of Beolle: 
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CASTRO-CID‘S TINKERED TOYS FOR ADULTS 


OCKING the regimentation of the mechanical 
Moss. the 28-year-old Chilean sculptor's notor- 
ized automatons perform playfully random games. 
On and Off (above), which starts and stops in regular 
lets scoops spun by air blower play 
tag with orange pingpong ball rocking on wire cradle 


time sequences, 


Set No. 1 (below) is a kind of aerial roulette: the 
golden ball floats on blast of air from sunken turn- 
table while spinning antenna seeks to bat it down. In 
Sensitive Sphere (right), the electric eye in white box 
responds to viewer's presence, starts blower that sets 
multicolor plastic ball merrily bobbling Plexiglas cage 
reflects both bouncing sphere and painted pedestal. 
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Let's salvo those convertibles right off 
the map. You know the kind. The puffed 
up convertibles with the puffed up price 
tags. The kind that makes you glad 
Coronet 500 came along. Coronet's slim 
and trim. Neat and nifty. Personable. 
Engagingly attractive. With a big choice 








of power—from a brisk Six to a go- 
hummer of a 426 cubic inch Hemi V8. And 
that's enough to blow most other con- 
vertibles right out of the water. But the 
Coronet 500 convertible, for all that, 
carries a sweetly reasonable price tag. 
You don't like convertibles? We've other 





Coronets, too. Sedans, wagons, hardto; 
the works. Now at your Dodge Dealer 


Dodge Corone 
DODGE DIVISION S CHRYSLE 


ANN MOTORS ci RPORI 
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SCIENCE 


SPACE 
Trial & Triumph 


On Launch Complex 34 of € ape 
Kennedy stood Saturn 1B. the mightiest 
rocket the U.S.—and most likely the 
world—has ever known. The 224.fi- 
tall bird, with a fantastic initial thrust 
of 1,600,000 Ibs. to hurl its 650-ton 
bulk into space, was ready for its first 
crucial test Atop Saturn's nose sat the 
payload: the 33,800-Ib Apollo three- 
man command capsule and service mod 
ule that will transport U S astronauts to 
the moon and back I the US. is to 
achieve its goal by 1969 
time to start ironing out rhe bugs 

The flight plan called for à suborbital 
5,500-mile flight downrange to Ascen- 
sion Island in the South Atlantic. As it 
turned out, practically all the bugs were 
on the ground The shot was delayed 
for 75 hours, while the kind of weather 
that Florida does not locked 
the cape in clouds and rain. When the 
skies finally cleared, low 
ings from a small nitrogen sphere that 
operates fuel valves delayed the lift-off 
for 3! hours, at one point. NASA con- 
trol in. Houston scrub the 
mission, but technicians on the pad con- 
vinced Launch Director Kurt Debus that 
the pressure—though ufi- 
cient to complete the mission. The rest 
was something lor rocketeers to cheer 
about and a new eyeful for the millions 
who watched on television 

Roar & a Crackle. Its eight booster 
engines spitting a 150-1. tul of Name 
Saturn 1B burned for 2 min. 26 see. at 
which point it was 35 
moving at 5400 m.p h 
the tricky second stage. a 
000-Ib -thrust j 
exotic 


now was the 


advertise 


pressure read 


decided to 


low—was 


miles up and 
Next 


single 225 


came 
engine powered. by an 
combination. of liquid g 
(lox) and liquid hydrogen (LH). While 
lox boils off at a difficult 290° F 
LH. boils at —423° F.. thus requires ex 
treme pressurization to keep cool More 
over, in lH like 


1 ball or 


ONV gen 


Weightless spacc 

mercury, tends to gather int 
pin. off into tiny 
the fuel from tank to engines. the sec 
ond stage wa 


globs, simply to. feed 
equipped with three tast 
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U force Star he 
went 
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Saturn was 170 miles up 
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SATURN 1B AIRBORNE 
The bugs were on the ground. 


that 
o the the three 
their couches and the Lunar 
Excursion) Module (EM), for which 
ballast had been substituted. At an alti- 
310 miles, a programmer—fill- 
istronaut. pilot—ordered 
the Apollos own 22.900-Ib -thrust. en- 
the craft back 10 earth 
then separate the 


module was virtually everythin: 


will go moon-—escept 


astronauts 


tude of 
ing in for the 
gine to head 
increase gis speed 
module just before re-entry 
Seared But Intact. 

Apollo's engine achieved 10% 
er than expected, the capsule still blazed 
imosphere. at. nearly 19.000 
mph and a temperature of 4.000 
fastest and hottest vet for any returning 
spacecraft. To protect the capsule, a 
new cone-shaped heat shield completely 
Apollo instead. of guarding 
only the blunt end. It came through as 
expected, seared but intact. And three 
huge parachates gently dropped Apollo 
Atlante about 40 miles from 
ship, the U.S S. Boer 
least. six 


Though the 
less pow- 


into the 


enveloped 


into the 
is targe 

SASS has scheduled. at 
Saturn 1B 


IwO or 


ad- 
tests over the next 
ear, including more manned 
orbit the carth By 

ictual moon rocket tower 
and with 7,500,000. Ibs. ol 
initial thri will be its first 
Mehi After List week's triumph. NASA s 
Dr. George Mueller was saying that “a 
tep toward the moon. had been 
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What's Up 
With Veterok & Ugolyok 


The announcement from the Soviet 
Union was characteristically terse Pwo 
dogs had been blasted into orbit aboard 
the spaceship Cosmos. [10 10 con 
duct biological tests.” Beyond that the 
Russians said practically nothing The 
intended Jength of the trip, the breed 
and sex of the dogs. the size and weight 
of the spacecraft, whether the experi 
ment was concerned directly with travel 
10 the moon or with lengthy earth orbit 
Whether an attempt would be made to 
bring the dogs back—all such matters 
remained a secret. Clearly the Russians 
were putting on the dogs to steal head- 
lines from the Saturn 1B launch, but 
beyond that Western experts were bare- 
ly able to guess what was up with Vete 
rok (Breeze? and Ugolyok (Little Lump 
of Coal). But they made an effort 

Moon Dogs? The "biological tests." 
it was assumed, were to check the cf- 
fects of radiation on living Ussue. one 
of the most plaguing problems of space 
travel. Because Cosmos 110, at its apo: 
gee, was taking ns passengers higher 
(562 miles) into than any man 
has ever been, Veterok and Ugolyok 
were passing regularly through the Van 
Allen radiation belt) U S. experts who 
at the low perigee (116 milesi 
manned 


space 


noted 
matched the perigee of earher 
Russian shots decided that this could 
mean that an attempt. wouid be madi 
to recover the dogs after a trip. that 
might last as long as à month 
One interesting, if currently 
able, mystery about the Aight was us 
angle of inclination. from the equator 
Unlike the 65° slant invariably followed 
in cosmonaut flights, Cosmos 110 had a 
51.9" inclination that did not take n 
nearly so far north south. Fhis 
might have been an attempt to avoid 
the hazards of an emergency landing in 
snowbound areas The 51° an 


close to the 
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and 


remote 
however 
angle that Russan 
followed while in earth. orbit, lending 
that Veterok 
immediat 
predecessors ol the moon dogs the Rus- 
sans have said they intend to send into 
lunar orbit ahead of man 

Since Pavlov. For all their. guesses 
Western experts knew from past experi 
ence that for any precise answers they 
would have to watt until the Russians 
were ready to release reliable data. Un 
ul then. no one could be sure that the 
ingle of jnchnation, to say nothing of 
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How come | out of every 4 


physicians in the US. E. 
is insured by Metropolitan Life : 


When a doctor diagnoses a case, he studies 
every available fact. Then he puts his 
insight and experience to work to draw a 
lusion. E 

i E to reason that most physicians 
use equally careful judgment in choosing 
an insurance company. Which is probably 
why more than one out of four —90,000 in 
all—have chosen Metropolitan Life. 

With Metropolitan, many doctors start 
out at the receiving end of a diagnosis—one 
given by a trained representative. It’s 























called Metropolitan's Family Security 
Check-Up, and you can have one tomorrow 
from your Metropolitan adviser. - 

He'll help you list your assets (ineluding 
afew you may have overlooked) so you 
can see, in plain terms, what you're really 
worth and how your family's financial 
security stacks up for the future. 

You'll find it helpful. i 

Why not call your Metropolitan 
adviser today? There's no obligation . . . 
except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 
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BUSINESS 


TELEVISION 
The Hue of All Flesh 


TV's latest cry is hue, so much so 
thar 10% of U.S households that have 
television now have color. Half of those 
sets were bought last year, and at the 
present sales rate, the percentage of TV 
homes with color will approach 2577 by 
next spring, two-thirds by 1970 The 
only catch is that despite the $1.5 bil- 
hon they splurged on color in 1965, 
and despite vast improvements in tun- 
ing control, purchasers have discovered 
that good reception is something that 
mere money still cannot buy—it takes 
pracuce and patience 

Purple Ghosts. The basic problem. 
generally ignored, is that an unanten- 
naed color set can get no better picture 
than an unantennaed black-and-white 
The fellow grown accustomed to the 









foibles of his old machine i5 in for a 
shock when the "snow" of yesteryear 
becomes varicolored “confetti,” and the 
old "ghosts" start haunting in green and 
purple halos. If either form of interfer- 
ence clouded the old black-and-white 
picture, it wall all but eclipse the new 
color image 

Only after these problems are cor- 
rected (sometimes at the price ol a spe- 
cial "color-rated ^ antenna) can the 
viewer hope to find happiness with his 
color-control knobs. The INTENSITY 
knob (labeled coLor on some sets) de- 
termines the quantity of color, the rich- 
ness of the palette, so to speak, its ad- 
justment is a matter of personal taste 
t is the other knob, the TINT Or HUE, 
hat is crucial—it. determines the tone 
he trick 1s to check it out on flesh col- 
r. Tf TiN is turned too far in one direc- 
ton, people on the screen are complex- 


way, and they turn a 
When fesh tints are finally ad 
» the viewer will find that other 
olors are as well Even the networks 
Falibrate their cameras hy zeroing in on 
yo-called "color girls.” who stand in 


secous 





with their flesh for 20 minutes before 
ihooting staris 

True-Blue Batman. Major trouble in 
zolor consistency is that there is no uni- 














Orm standard used by all production 
jtudios on all cameras, se that there are 
AS Many transmisston-Fone variations as 
here are color Otten Huntley 
ind Brinkley r t, the audience just 
Bets Chet tinted corr (healthy sun 
Jan. hazel-brow € vhen the pro 
llucer cut | David, who comes in as 
t lurid lavender By the ume Brinkle 
S attuned (p pink sh blue c 1 
here | uch to note Frank 
McGee looking sickly er M 
ennedy, Similar every break [ar 
fommercial or shift to another channel 
youl tment Gaven tl 
p | shi 


WELL, THAT WAS BETTER OF BRINKLEY, 
BUT NOW HUNTLEY'S FLESH TONE JS OFF.” 


wants realistic color can hardly afford 
to take his hands off the controls. 

For the purist who demands nothing 
less than perfection, a good test pattern 
with which to start the morning is Bar- 
bara Walters, comely regular on the 
Today show. Her skin should be olive, 
her anchor desk light mahogany. The 
set is still. performing 17 hours later if 
Johnny Carson signs off sunburned be- 
hind a light green desk. For fans who 
tune in Jate on thin-skinned shows, color 
Lassie strawberry blond and Batman’s 
tights puce. his cape true blue. 


SINGERS 
The Girls from Motown 


One midsummer eve in a Negro-ghetto 
backyard in Detroit, Diana Ross, then 
14, Mary Wilson. 14, and Florence 
Ballard. 15. made their first profession- 
al appearance. They sang Your Cheat- 
ing Heart, and afterward they passed 
the hat The take: “Darn near $3," 
says Diana's mother. Last week at Man- 
hattan’s Copacabana, home range of 
the big names (Sinatra, Dean Martin), 
where the big beat is seldom heard, 





SUPREMES FLORENCE, MARY & DIANA IN MANHATTAN 
Their Copa runneth over. 
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the same rock-n’-rol] trio was doing 
turn-away business, Diana, Mary and 
Florence now call themselves the Su- 
premes, and the take is $5,000 a 
performance. 

And their Copa runneth over. The 
Supremes were nationwide headliners 
last week on the Ed Sullivan TV show 
and this week will be on the Sammy 
Davis Jr. show. Their latest record, 
My World Is Empty Without You, rose 
to No. 5 on the Billboard “Hot 100," 
with plenty of thrust in reserve. If it 
keeps climbing, ıt could become the 
Supremes’ seventh release in a row to 
make No. 1. "You know," burbled 
Diana, now 21, “we used to get excited 
about the Apollo [a Harlem vaude- 
ville house]. We never even thought 
about the Copa. The first night I sang 
there, I just started laughing and 
couldn't stop. It must have been be- 
cause I was so happy” 

Hiphazard Impresario. Diana, Mary 
and Florence were all neighbors in De- 
troit's dreary Brewster Housing Project 
‘We were eatin’, recalls Mrs. Ross, 
“and that’s pretty good. In the project 
you got along according to how many 
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children you had. There was twe 
Florence's family, there was th 
Mary's. and there was six in oy. 
Mary was the best off. Flore; 
worsl, and we were in the 7 
Introduced to each other by , 
time promoter, the girls wer 
singing at neighborhood hop, 


and basement parties. “I used : 

whipped every night for going to; 

parties,” recalls Diana, "bur | y B 

went. We sang because we | GI " 
ES 






12 cities in 13 days? 
Let Hilton worry about it. 








sing. We wanted to work, to di 
any show. We didn't care il 4 
paid.” Adds Mary: "We usually q 


| [ E 
| | m 
In 1960 they made their first | y ey í t. 
a recording contract with Berry (, g | 
| the hiphazard impresario of D E Gu Y d 
| Motown Record Co. “Thes 


| like just three skinny teen-ac y y 

he remembers. “I told them 

back to school.” Back they wen 

| in her junior year Diana wang 

| with Gordy as an assistant to h 

tary. “I didn't. know anything yl J 


being a secretary.” says Dian 
used to sing every time he op 


inner door" She was fired wi e 
weeks, but did manage to bir 
girls some recording jobs i 
ground chorus One day ali 
Cn e m FE - 
s parts and] 
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We try to smooth rough schedules. Give special service to people on- 
the-go. Like the Hilton Reservation Service. Makes ıt possible to re- 
serve rooms in all the cities your business trip demands with just one 
call. And at confirmed rates, So call. Ask about our other services, too. 
You'll be glad you did. 

For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) 
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they dropped in to tell Gordy | 
them some back pay. The en 
versation led to the audition 4 
contract that was to make B 
US.'s largest producer ol 
records last year 




















—— No Strains. The sound + to 
| premes is a blend of gospel 
| Detroit Symphony strings and W E 
Run blues. which even the f E A a N E E 
i EUREN EET ENGINE AND DRIVE TRAIN WARRANTY PROTECTS YOU: CHRYSLER 
| jüst Jove and, warmth. s CORPORATION WARRANTS FOR 5 YEARS OR 50,000 MILES, WHICH- 
Like o» famil sve soll Werke EVER COMES FIRST. AGAINST DEFECTS IN MATERIALS AND WORK- 
fight and kiss all day long > MANSHIP AND WILL REPLACE OR REPAIR AT A CHRYSLER MOTORS 
someone you havent seen i! CORPORATION AUTHORIZED DEALER'S PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


and you've got to hug and kis 
The trio's childhood. frier 


WITHOUT CHARGE FOR REQUIRED PARTS AND LABOR, THE EN- 
GINE BLOCK, HEAD AND INTERNAL PARTS, INTAKE MANIFOLD, 
prisingly, shows no suspicio! WATER PUMP, TRANSMISSION CASE AND INTERNAL PARTS (EX- 
despite a furious schedule th CLUDING MANUAL CLUTCH), TORQUE CONVERTER, DRIVE SHAFT, 
their last year with 25 TV st UNIVERSAL JOINTS, REAR AXLE AND DIFFERENTIAL, AND REAR 
WHEEL BEARINGS OF ITS 1966 AUTOMOBILES, PROVIDED THE 
OWNER HAS THE ENGINE OIL CHANGED EVERY 3 MONTHS OR 
4,000 MILES, WHICHEVER COMES FIRST, THE OIL FILTER RE- 
PLACED EVERY SECOND OIL CHANGE AND THE CARBURETOR AIR 





of Europe, and one-nighters 
like Yale, San Francisco s € 
and Manhattans Philharmo 
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| All three are sull single, Tho: FILTER CLEANED EVERY 6 MONTHS AND REPLACED EVERY 2 

| Deluce 4rtcaeh rere as lead singer, carries the he YEARS, AND EVERY 6 MONTHS FURNISHES TO SUCH A DEALER 
ck stereo and monaural tape recorder Model Tere they divide their earnings.ev | EVIDENCE OF PERFORMANCE OF THE REQUIRED SERVICE, AND 
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| t 

| M " last year’s take of $250,006 REQUESTS THE DEALER TO CERTIFY (1) RECEIPT OF SUCH EVI- 
i agnavox solid-state stereo tape center— may hit $400,000 this DENCE AND (2) THE CAR'S THEN CURRENT MILEAGE 


moved their families into th 


complete, compact...a superb "sound studio” WES sm 


northwest Buena Vista di 














Here’s a magnificent tape system v : homes are Juxuryless. just 
Audiophile i Ru oil gr you can enjoy at home or away, comfortable, and reflect the 
I fidelity. Advanced solid. prize its versatility and superb high | “Ple. unawed view of th 
| ed so id-state circuitry (no tubes) for rugged reliabilit riches "You know, my f 
Complete flexibility with 4 input and 4 o gged reliability, want me to get mto thi 
| and monitor switches. 4 high efficient ‘ Be Jacks Superimpose muses Diana. "When I lett 
| nami > 5 : Cy speakers, 2 VU meters, 2 dy- vou dont make m, don't € 
amic mikes, many other Outstanding features. Other tape a aere ashing: Lor hei if irs O 000 mıles The repairs or replacements it 


at your Magnavox Dealer (listed in Yellow P, right now, Dad” 


| ages) from only $59.90, ut charge-—parts and labor It's the longest, strongest pro- 












d 1 ican car manufacturer And because the warranty » | 
| MI the magnificent For “motor towr n r ner, it can mean more money Y engan trade » CHRYSLER 
| a wo idvar i safety fee make Chrysler Corporation V, q CORPORATION 
| | 84 rh New York 17, N à E pie tH ind the exclus warranty. Don't settle for less! AN 
| sibi Y poc l 1 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 
For a White-Collar Union 


Auto workers have the U AN: 
Teachers have growing unions. Papal 
encyelicals have strongly defended me 
right of men to form voluntary ngsocin: 
tions and protect special interests. Why, 
then, should there not be an Ameri 
Federation of Priests for those low-paid, 
hard-working servants of the Roman 
Catholic Church? Last week the Rev 
Wiliam DuBay of Los Angeles set 
about trying to form a union among the 
nation’s 59,000 priests to seek better 
wages and working couditions 

Freedom & Discipline. Father DuBay 
is the angry young curate who gained 
a measure of national notoriety in 1964 
by publicly demanding that the Pope 
remove Los Angeles James Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre. from office, charg- 
ing Melntyre with failure to support 
civil rights for Negroes, After that, Du- 
Bay fetched up as chaplain to St. John's 
Hospital in Santa Monica, a job that 
gave him plenty of time to brood about 
the inequities of the priestly life. His 
ten-point program of grievances that 
need to be corrected includes an end 
to arbitrary transfers, a tenure policy 
that would give priests the right to a 
hearing before they could be suspended, 
and a professional salary that would 
end priests’ dependence on Mass and 
baptism offerings. 

DuBay insists that he is not challeng- 
ing the right of bishops to rule, but 
merely seeking to restore a lost balance 
in the church between discipline. and 
freedom. "The union is one way that 
the church can apply its social teachings 
to itself,” he says. The proposal does 
point up the fact that the parish priest 
1s underprivileged in rights and rewards 
Bound by the vow of obedience, he is 
absolutely subject to the commands of 
his bishop, has no canonical means of 
Protesting a tyrannical order, and sel- 
dom gets more than $150 a month plus 
food and lodging. 

Elected Bishops. A union of priests 
is not the only change he would like to 
see in the church. Scheduled for pub- 
lication this week is a book of his, 
called The Human Church (Doubleday, 
$450), in which DuBay puts forward a 
Program of reform that makes the ideas 
of Luther seem positively papalist by 
comparison. Among other proposals 
DuBay suggests that bishops be elected 
for limited terms. that their statements 
must represent a consensus of the faith 
ful, and that the parochial school svs- 
tem should be abandoned in favor of 
informal programs to teach C atholics the 
Principles of Christian action DuB 
argues that the church 
tarily abandon its tax exemptions and 
let individual congregations create their 
own liturgies and creeds 

DuBay’s union 





ay 
should volun- 


is not likely to get 
em far. Even sympathetic priests 
would be reluctant to put their necks 
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ORGANIZER DUBAY 
Teacher, teach thyself. 


on the line by joining up. Moreover, 
DuBay's Federation of Priests will get 
no help from the AFL-C.1O, whose 
president, Catholic Layman George 
Meany, scoffed that trade unions are 
intended to help “those who work for 
wages and not independent contrac- 
tors." Autocratic Cardinal McIntyre in- 
dicated his displeasure by transferring 
DuBay from St. John’s to a Santa Mon- 
ica parish as curate, it a S50-a-month 
cut in salary, With that, DuBay warned 
that if the cardinal tries to block the 
union, he will sue His Eminence for 
violating laws that protect labor or- 
ganizers. Cardinal McIntyre then sus- 
pended him altogether 





THEOLOGY 


The Ecumenical Way of Learning 


It is a Christian paradox that Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, separated 
in worship, are coming together quite 
naturally at the level. where doctrine 
and theol are studied. Manhattan's 
Protestant Union Theological Semin 
and Jesuit-run Fordham U niversity 
about to take the next ecumenical step 
forward by creating what may erow 
into à common graduate program in 
theology Beginning in September the 
two Institutions will share libraries and 
accept each other's credits for graduate 
degrees; each school Moreover, will list 
in ils catalogue five courses available 
at the other institution As a start i 
ward an exchange of Professors 
Robert Johann will lecture on 
moral theology at 
mester, the follow: 
Tom Driver will te 
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Research Submersibles: A report from General Dynamics 





New breed of vessel: 


A hundred and thirty feet down in the 
Aegean Sea, a Byzantine galley had hid- 
den its secrets for almost fifteen centu- 
ries. Then in 1964, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum archeologists 
mounted paired cameras on a new re- 
search submarine, Asherah, and learned 
more from the three-dimensional pho- 
tographs obtained in one "flight" over 
the wreck than had been possible from 
weeks of scuba diving. 

This was the first of dozens of under- 
sea jobs already done by Asherah. The 
Asherah is the 339th—and at 17 feet 
long, the smallest—submarine built by 
General Dynamics For comparison, the 
Holland, the very first submarine we de- 
livered to the Navy in 1900, was 54 feet 
long. Over the years, we have built the 
Prototypes of most classes of United 
States Navy submarines, including its 
nuclear-powered undersea ships. 

But the true manned research subma- 
Tines are really a breed of boat 
Less than a score now exist. 








new 


Depth and mobility: 


Unlike bathyscaphes, designed to drop 
to great depths but remain relatively 
immobile for passive observation, the 


new research submarines must have 
depth capability, the ability to perform 
useful work, and the mobility to survey 
extended areas at a reasonable speed 
Asherah is one of the first true re- 


search submarines. It can dive to 600 
feet (World War II subs rarely dived 
much below 300 feet) 
for ten hours 


stay submerged 
cruise at three to four 
knots, move in all directions. An im 


Proved sister ship, Star II, is made of 
the same HY-80 steel that goes into 
nuclear submarines, it has depth capa- 
bility to 1,200 feet 

A larger boat we call Star III (see cut- 
away drawing below) is built of even 
gher HY-100 steel. It has a cruising 
depth of 2,000 feet, and is equipped 
with an external mechanical arm that has 
interchangeable “hands’—a clamshell 
grip, à wire cutter, and a “three-finger” 
which can pick up a pencil or a 200- 
pound weight, or manipulate a valve. 





rushed by air for a rescue operation 

But subs with many special charac- 
teristics will be needed for exploring — 
and for exploiting—the sea. 

Some vessels will have to withstand 
Pressures up to 10,000 pounds per 
square inch, to allow them io penetrate 
into mid-ocean abysses four miles deep 
Work subs for, say, mining will have to 
be stable enough in a buoyant environ- 
ment not to be whipped about in reac- 
tion to the force of their own tools 

We have already done a study for the 
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The Aluminaut, the largest research 
was built by General Dy- 


for Reynolds International to 


prove, among other things, the feasibili 


ty of aluminum as a hull metal 


The 51- 


foot Aluminaut is designed to operate at 


d 


epths up to 15.000 reet, under pres- 


sures up to more than 7,000 pounds per 


square inch 
trials. has cruised as deep as € 
and remained submerg 


Aluminaut, in early sea 
50 feet, 
d for over 30 








continuous hours. AWorld War II mili- 


lary 


submarine rarely remained sub- 


merged for more ihan 24 hours, 


Problems and needs: 


many limitations of speed 
submerged endurance 


back-up by 


be 


arly research subs still have 
range and 
They 
mother ship and have to 


hese 


require 


carried or towed to a job location 

limitation" can sometimes 
Asherah and Star H, 

e small enough to be 


This last 


in ntage 





nple, 





Bureau of Fisheries showi 
of a submarine to track oceanic fish. It 
would be 160 feet long, carry 31 per- 
sons zt speeds up to 20 knots, and could 
cruise submerged for up to 90 days. 

Right now, we don't think there will 
ever be one single all-purpose type of 
research-work submarine. Just as land 
vehicles range from motor scooters to 
20-ton earthmovers, so will most 
manned submersibles be designed and 
built for special purposes. 






feasibility 


General Dynamics is a company of sci- 
enusts, engineers and skilled workers 
whose interests cover every major field of 
tec uid “who produce: aircraft; 
marine, space and missile systems; tac- 
ucal support equipment, nuclear, elec- 
ironic and communication systems; 
machinery, building materials; coal and 
gases. 
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A Hartford Agent I'd never s 
gave me overnight service tue 
400 miles from home. 


He was a complete stranger. But after my 
he found me a place to stay. And had my 
The man was a Hartford Agent 

Your Hartford Agent does more than he really ha 
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car repaired by the 
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Penwiper Papers 


Slapstick Tragedy. Tenne 
liams can sift the soul's gold jr 
man dross. Unhappily, this douh 
of one-acters, which closed after 
| performances, is almost pure dro 


The Mutilated brings on 


New Orleans floozies who ha el 
falling-out. One is a dead-braj, 
(Kate Reid) who has been barred 
her room in the Silver Dollar ji 
The other (Margaret Leighio 
suffered a “mutilation —on 
breasts has been removed. Reid h 
ready carved this sad fact or 
outside Leighton’s apartment 
ly, brutally proud ol her owr 
she has herself, of course, been 
| up by life. Kate Reid gives a 





CALDWELL, REID & LEIGHT 
Stabs with a rubber dag 


able performance. but is 
sured for an alcoholic, and 
the play out of emotional k 
ton is poignant as only Leigh! 
her sky-blue eyes hold ran 
hams plays his mood music 
and loneliness by rote 

A grotesque phantasm ol ! 
ulations follows. The Gnad 
is a deaf ex-diva (Leighton? 
one eye and then the other 
loony birds of the Florida h 
she battles for throwaway fi 
coming sloops. A cocaloons 
around on stage looking ra 
giant pelican with a Ph D 
dian in a red, white and bli 
War-whoops things up. |! 
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They dominated the Western world | This week LIFE begins ^ The 
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ir Empire died, their cwili- | of the might of the Empire, the 
nol. nature of its leaders, the lives of 
ev ruled over ifs citizens. It is the history of à 
h the biography of an empire 
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Why dosomany 
insurance companies 
do business with 
Merrill Lynch? 


They're professionals. They know 
what they want. For instance 


Common stock research in depth. 


We try to provide it...and provide 
it on a professional scale we don't 
think any other broker can match 
That effort costs us $3,000,000 a 
year 

What do we get for that money— 
what do our customers get? ` 


For one thing, any manager of an 
institutional portfolio has on call 
the services of our senior portfolio 
analysts who are ready to go any- 
where in the country for confiden- 
tial consultation 

And back of them in our Research 
Division is a staff of twenty indus- 
try specialists and 37 analysts 
maintain the closest kind 
tact with the companies and the 
industries ihey follow Result: a 
steady flaw of creative ideas 


s who 
of con 


The opportunity to make substantial 
purchases on primary and secondary 
offerings. 


Year after year, we stand near the 
top of the world’s leading under- 
writing firms, can always be count- 
ed on to come up with at least a 
fair share of the merchandise for 
specialized situations, 


Sensible suggestions for i 
potentiall 
profitable switches in Investimeni- 
grade securities —backed up by 
market-making ability. 


Separate Gov ernment and Munic- 
ipal Bond Divisions here atM 
Lynch cover the entire 
primary money-market 
ments 
1 


errill 
range of 
instru- 
—fixed income Securities 
ax-exempts, bankers ac ceptanc es. 
Our het worth of more than $130... 
000,000 permits us to take Positions 
and make markets in hundreds of 
stocks, bonds, and preferreds | 


nus our 56-man Over-the-counter 
Parlment—one of the bia 
oc t 


and most competitive y 
ly to find — develops lite 
sands and thousands o 
offers every year to bu: 
an agency basis — silt 
often prove especially à 
our institutional custor 


Fast, efficient execution 0! 


We have a dozen flo 

who operate out of ni 

locations on the floor : 

York Stock Exchange 

intimate knowledge 

for the limited n 

each one covers 

has proved 

an institutional custor 
Professional 
Know just what you wa 
We invite your inquiry 
For a confidential discu 
interests, your problen 
Allan D. Gulliver 
stitutional Department 
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THE ECONOMY 
What the President Could Do 


If inflation ts not here already, it is 
just around the corner, and President 
Johnson had better take tougher steps 
to stop it soon. That, after months of 
debate, was the clear consensus ex- 
pressed last week by both liberal and 
economists. The Life In- 
surance Association of America warned 
that inflationary pressures are boiling 
up, so did the American Bankers Asso. 
ciation and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Most significant, for- 
mer members of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers—men who are 
Democrats and Republicans, experi- 
menters and classicists, Keynesians and 


conservative 


SAULNIER 


sale prices climbed at an alarming an- 
nual rate of 6%. The Governments 
chief price expert, Commissioner. Ar- 
thur Ross of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, expects prices to rise more mark- 
edly in 1966 than in 1965, when the 
wholesale index went up 3462. and the 
consumer index 22%. The biggest in- 
creases will be in bills for medical care, 
recreation and repair services; the price 
of houses will rise more sharply than in 
recent years. 

To beat further price hikes, business- 
Men are increasing their inventories at 
a pace unequaled since the Korean 
War: $10.1 billion a year. During Jan- 
uary, bank credit expanded at 20% a 
year, double the already high rate of 
the past five years. Skilled labor has 


BURNS & HELLER 


cember's increase in the discount rate 
surprisingly called on bankers to hold 
back loans for excessive inventory buy 
ing or plant expansion. Still another rise 
in the discount rate is by no means out 
of the question 

When Johnson failed to reappoint con- 
servative. C. Canhy Balderston to the 
seven-man board, there was some 
thought that he might recast the Fed- 
eral Reserve to swing it toward looser 
credit, Last week, however, the Presi- 
dent appointed Assistant Commerce 
Secretary Andrew F. Brimmer, the 
board's first Negro member, who seems 
unlikelv to change its apparent inclina- 
tion toward restriction. Brimmer. 39, a 
Harvard Ph D., is a onetime economist 
üt the New York Federal Reserve 


KEYSERLING 


When floor sweepers get $3 an hour, it’s time to cool it, man. 


)n-Keynesians—agreed impressively 
tt a Washington. symposium that. the 
President should do more than he has 
10 lar to fight inflation 

Walter Heller, who worked for Lyn- 
lon Johnson as well as John Kennedy 
ind now teaches economics at the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota, said that 
ice incre ases inventory 
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buying 
disquieting” that the 
figuring 
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lave become so 
jOvernment 
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Vier ho 
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increase 
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OT à cut in Government 
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Arthur Bi iso. se d Ike 
Posed remedies Saul 


Harry Tru 


ist, Wanted higher 
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pro 


educe inflation 


Iniand Steel is 
vacancies, is 


scarce that 
600 job 
uway as 


become so 
trying to fill 
recruiting as far 400 miles 
from its East Chicago. base. Detroit 
automakers are hiring unemployed Ap- 
palachia mountaineers to sweep floors 

at $3 an hour For its part, the Gov- 
ernment has poured on more inflation- 
ary fuel: the national income accounts 
budget. which measures how much 
money the Government adds to or 
from the economy, has shifted 
from a S4 billion surplus to a S2 bil- 
lion deficit since last summer 

Further Tightening. Lyndon Johnson 
continues to hold to his watt-and-see 
understandably hesitant to. re- 
peat the mistakes of 1957 and 1959 
when the Government moved so vigor- 
yusly against inflation that it helped prc 
The President insisted 
he would shift. policies 
need should arise.” As. 
what 


drams 


policy, is 


duce recession 
that 
1t the 
that inflanon continues 
teps is he most likely to take? 
First. he will probably rely on the 
Federal Reserve Board 10 further tight- 
en the money supply. Last Board 
Member Sherman Marsel, a Johnson ap. 
inst last De 


last week 
quickly 


suming 


week 


pointee who had voted i 


Bank and is known as cautious and 
moderate in money matters 

If monetary policy alone does not do 
the ant-inflationary job, the 
ment will move on the tax front. Econ- 
omist Heller proposes a temporary sus- 
pension of the 7° tax credit for 
investment; that apparently would be 
a quick way of relieving the capital 
spending boom without offending too 
many people. Treasury Secretary Fe 
er, however, would prefer a gener 
crease in corporate and personal 
iW necessary. Said Senate Minority | 
er Everett Dirksen last week “The 
ministration is talking in terms o 
other 557 income tax 


added 2° corporate tax later thi 


Govern- 


new 


increase and 


WALL STREET 


Overreacting 
This week the US enters whe 
sixth straight 
economic expansion, and 
thing is rising—except the stock 
It has been falling since early Fe 
and last week Wall Street's 
sull reluctant. The Dow 
dropped 25 


t prom 
ises do be its 
10st 


market 


Jones indust 


average points in thre 




















1966 low of 950.66. 
then rallied fitfully at week's end to 
close at 953—scarcely higher than last 
October. Measured by the important 
price-carnings ratio, stocks are lover 
than they were at the low point of the 
1962 break. They are now selling at an 
average 16.3 times expected 1966 earn- 
ings, compared to a 17-to-I ratio in the 
bleak summer of 62. 

Prices are low because worries are 
high, and investors are reacting—prob- 
ably overreacting—to the economic im- 
plications of the Viet Nam war. They 
are afraid of higher taxes and more 
controls on the economy, perplexed by 
the squeeze on credit and pressure on 
profit marg In this emotional at- 
masphere, such basic and broadly held 
stocks as oil. drug, retailing, chemical 
and utility issues. generally weakened 
last week; many popular highfliers in 
electronics, color television and office 
machines held fairly firm. But as prices 
fell, so did trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange—a technical in- 
dication that prices may soon rebound 

Some of the stock markets troubles 
stem from a worsening shortage of in- 
vestment money. Salomon Bros & 
Hutzler, a leading bond-trading house, 
predicted that commercial banks will 
have $3 billion less to put into long- 
term credit this year than last. With a 
swiftness that startled even investment 
men, the money shortage has driven 
Interest rates on some new bond issues 
to 45-year peaks, prompting investors 
to sell stocks in order to buy bonds 
Last week $40 million of Long Island 
Lighting Co. bonds went on sale with a 
5.13% interest return, one of the high- 
est yields ever placed on a corporate 
issue of its type. The Federal National 
Mortgage Association had to pay a rec- 
ord 5.38% to sell $250 million of 14- 
month debentures. Despite an extraor- 
dinarily high 54% interest, Washing- 
ton's Export-Import Bank was able to 
sell only half of a new $700 million 
issue Of participation certificates in ex- 
isting loans, That embarrassing failure 
damaged President Johnson's plans to 
sell off $4.7 billion of U.S. paper assets 
to cut next year's budget deficit—the 
size of which is already worsening the 
worries about inflation 


days, touched a 


TAXES 
The Drunken Pyramid 


While Washington debates a federal 
tax increase, the inescapable fact is that 
some taxes are already on the rise, State 
and local taxes are growing by 9% a 
year, or almost twice as fast as the na- 
tional income, On a per capita basis 
that counts infants and indigents, the 
tax bill averages out 10 $916—S$53 
more than last year—and $303 of it is 
siphoned off by states, counties, cities 
and towns 

Hardly a week goes by without further 
increases, Last week alone 
> New York City Mayor John Lind- 
say's aides outlined a Proposal for a 
graduated city income that 


las could 
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come to about 50% as much as the 
state income tax. If adopted, the meas- 
ure would mean that a man who earns 
a taxable net income of $15,000 in 
New York City would have to pay 
$417.50 to the city in addition to $835 
to the state and $3,010 to the Federal 
Government—even if he lives in New 
ersey onnecticut. 

qid School Board Member 
James W. Clement proposed a 1% city 
income tax to provide $115 million, 
mostly for education. (Ten cities now 
have income taxes, including Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St Louis and 
"incinnati.) 

> Mash Governor John A. 
Volpe, after six defeats, pushed through 
a 3% sales tax to raise $203 million 
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lo cover a budget deficit and improve 
education 
> Virginia prepared to enforce a 2% 
sales tax approved earlier. 
> New Jersey Governor Richard J 
Hughes prodded legislators to approve 
a new income tax to raise at least $180 
million, lift that wealthy state above its 
current low rank (48th) in allotments 
Tor schools, roads and welfare. 

Stand-bys & Sewers. The tax-and- 
spend spree has been touched off by 
population growth and urbanization 
(see THE Nation), and the rising de- 
mand for services. Of the $75 billion 
spent in a year by states and localities, 
about 17% went for roads, 10% for 
41° lor schools. One-third of 
the money came from bond issues and 
federal grants, the rest from taxes. Of 
the 47 state legislatures in session. last 
year, 32 approved tax increases 

States and localities are concocting all 
sorts Ol ways to raise money. In addi- 
tion to those old stand-bys—taxes on 
whisky, cigarettes gasoline—they 
slapping onto 


wellare 


and 


are taxes 


restaurant 


meals, hotel rooms, commerg, 
pancy, utility bills, stock trans), 
on the use of sewers. Last wee, 
ing before a House Judiciary , 
mittee that is trying to wrie 
guidelines for such taxes, Calor 
Vice President Werner N p, 
complained: "Today the oye 
state, county, city and scho 
tax structure reminds me of 
built by drunken Egyptians 
More from Less. One sugg 
to realign the design would he 
and suburbs to combine their E 
and tax collecting, for the sake 
ciency and economy. States co 
raise more revenue with 


they abandoned most nuisance ja. 


favor of income taxes, which 
along with the economy, and the 
lower sales taxes by reducing th 
ber of exempted goods, such 

and drugs. Economists reckon th 
such changes the states last 
have increased their sales 

tax revenues by $5 billion 
the states. and localities. co 
cut away some nonessential spe 
but more and more things sce 
essential these days. 


CORPORATIONS 

Mighty Miniatures 

Experts are likely to 
company suffers from the al 
bad decisions at the top an 
of its divisions can 
meet. They have been sa 
years about the Fairchild 
Instrument Corp.—and th. 
right Yet last year Faire! 
rose by a greater percenta 
others on the New York 
change, spurting from 
$165 

Last week, going against 
down-trend, Fairchild litte 
time high of $210, an extr 
times annual earnings. TH 
company will announce it 
ings, and brokers expect 
sales last year grew 33% 
lion, and profits after |! 
300% , to about $8,000,001 

Fairchild Camera is a mi 
pany whose eleven division 
on electronics and also tur 
of products from heavy mi 
cables to printing. equipm 
excitement is over onc 
Semiconductor branch It 
on the ground floor in n 
con transistors, which 
tive than the original germ 
ty; last year Fairchild had 
booming US market for 
sistors. Fairchild’s prize 
for one-third o! 
for integrated circuit 
sized components that do 
Many transistors 
hooked together could re 
nards of a TV set to t 
cookie 
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Dow Jon 


This is the news service for the broker 
who doesn’t dare depend on news that is old, 
incomplete, unimportant—or all three. 


In the briskly moving world of investment 
news 


of Dow Jones's extensive coverage, its experi- 
ence and its prestige, Dow Jones almost always 
is able to get and report the news first. 

With a valuable head start, and with confi- 
dence in Dow Jones's traditional accuracy, your 


one name stands out—Dow Jones. 

This famous news service is the Number 
One information source for securities brokers 
everywhere 


The reason is no secret broker can analyze the news, and relate it to 


Dow Jones has had over 80 years of experi- your special investment goals. 
enced specialization in business-financial 
news It has the biggest and best business- 
financial news gathering staff and the most ex- 
lensive facilities 
The busy Dow Jones broad tape ticker has 
no room for the unimportant. It gives the high- 
est priorily to the news that is most useful to 


your broker ‘n giving you the best counsel. It 


is information that answers questions before 
they are asked. 


That's how Dow Jones 
helps your broker help you better. 


This news reaches your broker fast. Because 





Dow Jones Instant News Service* 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10004 























































































Jawes Foote 


FAIRCHILD'S CARTER 









TED STRESHINSKY 


SCIENTIST NOYCE 


The golden eggs are in one basket. 


from $35 to $7. Improved technology, 
cheaper materials, and a new plant in 
low-wage Hong Kong all helped to 
bring the reduction 

Riches to Riches. Fairchild Camera 
was started as an aerial survey firm by 
an inspired tinkerer, Sherman M. Fair- 
child, now 69. His rise from riches to 
riches is an enduring business legend 
(Time cover, July 1960). Fairchild's 
father was the first chairman of Inter- 
national Business Machines and made 
him by inheritance the largest single 
stockholder in IBM (167.000 shares now 
worth $85.5 million). Besides refining 
his taste for good living and pretty girls, 
Fairchild tended his investments wisely, 
personally developed the first plane with 
an enclosed cabin (the FC-1), manu- 
factured the C-119 Flying Boxcar, and 
built superb but too costly hi-fi equip- 
ment. Like many inventors, Fairchild 
was a better creator than administrator 

Management is now in the hands of 
Chairman. and. Chief. Executive. Officer 
John Carter. 45, a rough 250-pounder 

















who proclaimed shortly after taking 
over “I know how to handle a sick 
company." Carter was lured from a 


Corning Glass vice-presidency nine years 
ago with a stock option offer of 23.800 
shares (he now owns 52250 shares 
worth almost SII million) Sherman 
Fairchild withdrew discreetly to the 
board. has been more concerned with 
his chairmanship of ihe complete- 
ly separate Fairchild Hiller aerospace 
firm, which recently bought. Republic 
Aviation 

Gamble That Paid. Carter has diversi- 
fied all through electronics, and has con- 
centrated on the civilian market instead 
of defense business because he does not 
like the Pentagon’s renegotiation of con- 
The best thing that happened to 
Carter was the arrival in 1957 of eight 
bright young scientists fram the Shock- 
ley Semiconductor Laboratory, led by 
Dr. Robert Noyce, who walked in the 
door with the idea of making transistors 


tracts 
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of silicon. Fairchild gambled $7.000,- 
000 on the idea and won. Noyce, now 
38, is head of the Semiconductor Divi- 
sion, which contributes more than 50% 
of Fairchild's sales and probably 98° 
of its profits. 

Some of the other divisions are not 
making money, and though Chairman 
Carter talks expansively about their fu- 
ture, Fairchild’s fortunes will depend 
for quite a while on the one big divi- 
sion. As technology advances, Fairchild’s 
executives figure they will be able to 
price their integrated circuits low 
enough so that they will come into 
common use for TV sets, telephones, 
even autos and washing machines. 


PROMOTION 
Big Marketing Man on Campus 


Can you make money by selling 
things that are usually available free? 
Yes, you can. At any rate. James J, Harris 
a former salesman tor a photoengraving 
firm, is doing it 

Harris concentrates on the college 
market, which is not only vast—5.570.- 
000 students spend S4 billion annually 
beyond tuition, board and textbooks— 
but also articulate and highly susceptible 
to experiment. As such, it is a prime 
target for the fiercely competitive pack- 
age-goods manutacturers, who consider 
the campus the place to establish brand 
loyalty. By acting as a middleman bring- 
ing salesmen and students together. Har- 
Tis has built a million-dollar business 
He gathers samples of toiletries and to- 
bacco products that manufacturers usu- 

















ally give away tree. boxes them int 
Campus-Paes and distributes. them 
through college stores His. Guest Pac 


Corp, recently sold it 


10 millionth box 
ind. with the obvious 


inspiration of a 
public-relations man, celebrated by 
ing a 5250 scholarship to the M 
coed, Laura Miller, 19, who got it 


gi 
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With enlarged diagram of integrated circuit 








One to a Customer. Harri , 
fee from both sides of the , 
Manufacturers pay him 35, , 
each of the samples that the 
to distribute 
15e for a package of sampi 
or $3, then charge their cust 
29¢ for it. The eight or mor 
men's pack currently include ( 
lotion, Gillette blades and AIk 
the women's pack has, am 
items, Pond's cream makeup 
cum, Colgate's Lustre-Crem 
and Grove 
large campuses, bargain-happ 
grads have grabbed up as man 
one-to-a-customer packs a da 
Harris, 61, got into the hy 
chance. Curious in 1950 abou 
able samples a friend. received 
the mail, Harris wrote to 100c 
for free samples. He got bach 
cluding a twelve-can carton 
powder and a soda-fountain 
of headache powder. Harris cor 
toiletries pack, sold the idea w 
à convenience for guests. Hec 
signed up 4,000 hotels, sold 
banks loohing for new-acco 
ons, others to airlines (which 
packs to grounded passeng 
Guest Pac Corp. also sell 
Salvation Army and the Red ( 
disaster-area use and for 
Viet Nam wounded in Arm ! 
The New Class. The cem; 
est growth is on campus. í 
now do a $260 million ar 
They use Campus-Pacs as | 
To receive a supply, collese » 
advertise the packs in ca 
pers, also stock 
samples. After the packs 
surveys inevitably show a 
preferences for the sami 
Harris’ potential clientele 
grow, reach 7.000,000 stu 
And every year there 15 
new freshman class that 
to use the products in the ^ 
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Two fees for f 
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Fireman's Fund 
covers everything 
in your home 





—even your dog going 

out for a quick bite 

Using one company makes 
your insurance simpler and 
sounder. You get all the advantages 
And more 

One agent means individual service 
Lowest 


of package plans 





2s One premium 
Easy payments. Simpler records 
And Fireman's Fund pays 
claims fast (has for 103 years) 
Simplify vour personal and business 
insurance. Turn to the Yellow Pages 
and your Fireman's Fund agent 


FIREMAN'S 


FUND 


AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 



















































































































































PRICES 


Inflation Everywhere 

Inflation is becoming à worldwide 
epidemic, producing political fevers as 
well as economic bruises. Practically 
no country is immune, regardless of its 
wealth, size. politics or state of devel- 
opment. Almost every where inflation i5 
worse than in the U.S 

In Belgium, where prices rose 4% in 
the past twelve months, the government 
fell three weeks ago because it proposed 
emergency taxes lo keep prices in check 
Austria next week will hold a national 
election, with inflation as the central 
issue; prices advanced 5° last year, 
and Socialists are mad because the con- 
servative People's Party favors a tem- 
porary tax increase. In a rare show of 
opposition in Portugal, the dictatorial 


JOSEPH FADRY 


GUARDING STORE IN VENEZUELA 





India, inflation is the ugly result of the 
food shortage; most people spend 15% 
of their meager incomes trying to get 
enough to eat. Viet Nam's prices have 
shot up 58% in a year because of the 


war and the influx of free-spending 
G.ls. Peru's government IS spending 


prodigiously on a national development 
program, with the result that prices 
went up [8% last year, are expected 
to rise 25% this year. Brazil's govern- 
ment, battling one of the world’s worst 
inflationary problems, hopes gamely to 
reduce the rise in living costs from last 
year's 45°% to 25% in 1966. 

If there is a single thread that runs 
through most of these situations, It is 
simply that human demands are rising 
exuberantly and straining the available 
supply of materials and machines to 
make the goods, 





QUEUEING UP IN BRAZIL 


Tailored to taste in the hormigueros. 


government of Antonio Salazar was 
openly criticized in newspapers last 
week because living costs are climbing: 
potato prices are up from 6¢ a sack to 
12e in a year, and other food tags are 
rising 
Inflation in 
same 


has the 
extensive 


most countries 
causes as in the US 

demand. full employment and near- 
capacity production. Britain's unem- 
ployment level is at a near-record low 
of 1.2%: since last March, wages have 
risen 9% and prices 5%. In West Ger- 
many, where wages increased 8 9 last 
year and the cost of living grew by 
4.2 , Bundesbank President Karl Bless- 
ing warned last week that the economy 
has become dangerously unbalanced 
and that “the present tempo of 
und price 
we are to 


cost 
increases cannot continue if 
stay competitive in. world 
Israel is riddled with inflation 
because of heavy consumer buying and 


markets 


government spending, including wage 
boosts for government employee 

In some instances, sharp price rises 
stem from special local situations, In 


96 


LATIN AMERICA 


Sears’s Profitable Alianza 
U.S.-based businessmen who carp 
about constantly working under the gun 
ought to gct a look at Fred Eaton. On 
the roof above his modern office in 
Caracas, Venezuela, booted miliuamen 
with. submachine guns patrol 24 hours 
a day. They are watching for Commu- 
nist terrorists who, in a perverse kind 
of compliment, have on Ea- 
ton’s company as a prime example of 
Yanqui capitalism. It is Sears, Roebuck 


focused 











ol Venezuela, and all of its 13 stores 
have been the targets of bombs or 
burning Though nothing has happened 
lately, Eaton's workers each night. be 
fore closing have to mine every 
drawer, dress pocket and cranny in the 
store for possible homemade incendi- 
aries Nevertheless, Sears is. prospering 
in. Venezuela and throughout Laun 
America 

On a continent where revolt, expro- 
priation and inflation are common 
Sears since 1960 has lifted. sales trom 


tripled its number of store 





WORLD BUSINESS 


SI 


million to $150 million | 
decade—despite the national; 
six stores by Castro's Cuba 


s 


nine countries from Costa Ric 


zil (plus seven in Puerto R 


Ri 


week its top Latin American o 
in Mexico City 


will meet 


biggest operation, to discuss | ini 
pansion. Next. year the comp 


open two stores in Spain 
ropean venture—and transler 
its Latin American chiels there 
A Stake in Stock. Like an 


truder, Sears staffs its stor 
tives. 99 366. of its employe 
Americans, including almo 
The company 


managers. 


in stock ownership as well a 


Venezuela, 
through profit. sharing h 
lated a 17% a 
ary. Because Latin American c 


have prohibitive import barrie 


buys 


9.000 


ing 
local purchasıng program 
private Alliance. for Pros 
made a lot of suppliers ri 
become ar 
of each country 
new 
curious crowds form thick 
Lured by such innovation 
one-stop shopping. mones 


the companv 


tees. credit buy! 
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80% 


hen 


prompt 


turned 


deliveries 
Sears’s 
American bazaars 


native 


for 


stake in the | 


of 


manufacturer 
duce such goods as refrigera 
machines 


and 
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into | 


gueros, or anthills What 
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American 


more to Furope than the 


come 
which 


for 


tastes 


how 
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and paint departments. ‘S 
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where 


stays in the 1 


America, 
middle-class 
prevent any do-it-yoursel! 
Sears expects to grow 
in the next! 


in America 


to 


alone 


open 


choices 


50 


competition 


prosper by adopting 


erate prices and modern 
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aversion to 


new 
Smaller 
They 
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have done just that 
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Changing Altitude 
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Europe turns on the charm this Spring. 
(Turn to us for the only same-plane service. 


There's more sunlight to the days. More moon- 
light to the nights. And all Europe is warming 
to the occasion 

Easter in Rome. Westminster Abbey's 900th 
birthday. Wine festivals on the Rhine And other 
festivities that pop up all over Europe 

Pop over with us any afternoon. Leave from 
New Orleans at 2: 10 or from Atlanta at 4:50. A 
Delta crew will fly your Jet Clipper" to Washington 
and a Pan Am crew will take it from there to 
Europe nonstop. You and your luggage stay on 
the same plane all the way 

You're in London by 7: 10 next a m., Frankfurt 
by 10.45, their time. In plenty of time for a full 
day there or an easy connection toanyw here else 
in Europe 

Ask about a round-trip 14-21 day Jet Economy 
ticket from Atlanta. Just $400 to London, 
$480 to Frankfurt. From New Orleans it's $444 
to London, $525 to Frankfurt. Fly now and 
pay later, if you like 


Just call a travel agent, Delta or Pan Am for 
reservations and all the planning help you need. 
Charming idea, what? 


A A 
DELTA 


IN ATLANTA: 


Fulton National Bank Bldg. Fulton National Bank Bldg. 
Lobby, Dinkler Motor Hotel Marietta & Forsyth Streets 
Biltmore Hotel 525-6121 
Merchandise Mart Bldg., 
521-3000 


IN NEW ORLEANS: 


Sheraton Charles Hotel 709 Common Street 
Rooscvelt Hotel 522-6391 
524-8592 
24-hour-a-day reservation service 












































































their Empire. The ominous signs have | 











been obvious for a long time—the bad 
3° luck of the Comet, the financial losses 

of the Britannia, and now the lack of a 

year LU) market for the long-range, rear-engined 
VC 10. Though popular with passengers, 

K n the VC 10 is costlier to operate than 
en uc y avern y the competitive Boeing 707 and Doug- 

y las DC-8. and Britain has failed so 

far to sell a single one of them out- 


. e p 
IS an old smoot e . E side the Commonwealth 
a Ng Britain long ago gave up the idea of 


any serious role in missilery and space, 
and last year the Labor government can- 
celed three military arcralt programs, 
Last week the government beat a still 
more painful retreat. In the biggest post- 
war Royal Air Force order, Britain an- 
nounced it would buy 400 military 
planes over the next four years—but 
250 will be Lockheed, McDonnell and 
General Dynamics aircraft (see THE 
Worvp). The Briush will build. pacts 
for some of them. 

It is tempting to write off Britain's 
aircraft industry as dying, but that prob- 
The rule is that straight ably would be a mistake. In their strate- 

gy for survival, the British are gliding 


Bourbon must be aged 2 into a new, temporarily lower altitude 
—and hope to climb from there, in co- 

years. Many Bourbons se operation with the Continent 

for 4 years. Some for 6 plan to save money by buying advanced 

But Kentucky Tavern hold military aircraft from the US, whose 


huge production lines permit lower pric- 








NAAM TRC ine. The 50 swing-wing E-111A fighter- February 18, 1906 








bombers that Britain will buy from Gen- 


Alliance with France. For now. they LAZARD FRERES 


This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$100,000,000 


OWENS-ILLINOIS, INC. 


5% Notes due in 1991 


The direct placement of the above Notes was negotiated 
by the undersigned 


50. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
























E 
i IDIBIC USE EEL eral Dynamics at 5.950.000 cach are 
X at least $1,000,000 cheaper than any- 
As a matter of fact we thing Britain’s much smaller industry 
could build 
For the longer term, Britain will ally pax 07 
itself with Continental countries, nota- 
bly France, to build a European aero- 
jspace industry that might do battle 
against the Americans. The chief hope 
is the Anglo-French Mach 22 Con- 
corde, which i5 likely to be the world’s 
first supersonic airliner. [t is slated 
into service in 1971 or 1972, at least 
two years ahead of the U S. supersonic 
liner. Production of an Anglo-French pro 
totype is on schedule, though develop- 
ment costs have risen from $500 million 
to more than $I billion. Beyond that, 
there has been talk about jointly. built 
military craft, and the British, French 


and Germans have agreed to make a 
sirhus” that would 





20 











subsonic, shoct-rar 
Carry more than 200 passengers and go 
Into service in 1972 

Merger Drive. Europeans are not like- 
Y to see a Siddeley-Messerschmitt or a 
Rolls-Fiat company for some time, but 











T thin the British aviation. in- 
dustry itsell are in the offing The gov- 
ernment hopes to induc 
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Need a staff of specialists to handle a special office project? Book- 
keeping. Conversions. Statistical typing. Name it. Kelly Girl Service can 









supply you with any amount of temporary help, in any office skill, for 


any length of time, 100% guaranteed. KELLY GIRL a 


SERVICE, IME 


ONE SOURCE ONE NDARD—NATIONWIDE 









= (CULATIMG + STAT 
FILING - TYPING - SECRET. 
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OMNI vertical furniture transforms your 
room Into functionally exciting living 
space. OMNI can be easily moved and 
rearranged . . . will not mar floor, walls 
or celling. OMNI creates more space... 
the answer to your storage needs. 


1286 ALUMINUM EXTRUS/ON 











[ OMNI APARTMENT/ALL-PURPOSE ROOM, Joseph Sparkman Re 





. QMNI 


sidence. DesPiaines, Illinois 


2s Rn 


Send for new OMNI Room Planning Kit 
containing four designer OMNI rooms, 
OMNI floor planning sheet, and 

OMNI unit planner with self adhesive 
cutouts. Mail 25¢ to OMNI, 2136 
Shepherd St., Charlotte, Mich. 48813. 











LANGUAGE CHANGES! 


So should your dictionary! 





$5.15 prin 
$6.15 indexed 


Old dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years. 
But the completely new Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new mean- 
ings 130,000 entries. It is the only 
desk dictionary based on today's un- 
abridged authority: Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary. 

So get Webster's Seventh New 
Collegiate at your book, department, 
or stationery store. 


Beware of substitute “Websters” 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER'S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


G. € C Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass 01101 
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The ABC of 
Bible Prophecy 


Are today's world events in fulfillment of 
prophecy? Free booklet discusses the 7 
key prophecies of the Bible. Write Dept. 
T A, Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 3252, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 





AIR TRAVEL 
BARGAINS 


1966 WORLDWIDE GUIDEBOOK 
Airline executive tells secrets how to pet 
lowest jet fares on all leading airlines. 164 









USA. Around the-World 
POCKETBOOK at all book 
ports or send $2. Money back guarantee 

ut Grove, Miami, Fla 


store: 
AIR BARGAINS, BOX 403- TI, Coc! 








students: opportunity 


(An invitation to college graduate and parl time students 









You can earn substantial amounts of money through 
Gut the year—and gain pr 3! busine c 
ng TIME 


LIFE and SPORTS 
available to student 











Time Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rocketeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020 








resources at home and abroag 


eluded them since World War n 
to make the right plane at ih. 
time at the right price. i 


ITALY 


Romeo’s Sweet Giulia 

Deep down, even the mos y 
toast driver occasionally imaging 
| self a Juan Fangio or hmm 
shifting down for the Curva (, 
Monza or roaring onto the \y 
Straight at Le Mans. Few auto: 
play on this fancy so succes 
| Milan's Alfa-Romeo. An ad ; 
sporty Giulia GT model, lor 
shows a father strapping on i cr 
met while his wife and child pry 
climb in. "The family car thy 
races," proclaims the ad. Thank 
fast cars and fanciful advertising 


7m. 


ALFA'S NEW $2,270 M )DEL 
For the family Fangio 


th 


Romeo is pulling ahead | 
auto market. The company. Sh 
tant second to 
| last year turned out 60.267 = 
increase over 1964. Sales vol 
to $200 million 

Wind Design. To enlare 1" 
Alfa-Romeo last month hs" 
| ing a light Giulia 1300 1. '! 


mass-procucifz 





| mo Internazionale). Prices '" 
$2,270. the four-passenge © 
| quite the cheapest All: ne 


several years, the comp! 
plainer. less well-padded 
on the market at $2,080 
TI model, with a more pt 
and stylish interior. is cal 
peal to customers who 
and speed at a moderate p 
This latest. Giulia 
other models, mans o! 
described by one poetic 
gan: “The Wind Designed 
the wind-blown look ure 77 
can leave most other cal 
The expensive 2600 SZ 
$6,695) speeds up to |? 


join 


One Alfa-Romeo that fa 
the car in which Benito Mu 
tres nsuccesstull 


partisans in 194 


tried 





| high as in the French. By cop 


Robert Punch 

uses both ends 

of the phone 

to serve you better 


Listen alot. Think alot. Talk alot 
That’s how Robert Punch, our 
regional partner for the Central 
States, helps thousands of inves- 
tors from Duluth to Dallas plan 
a better future 

Roaming his big territory by 
plane and phone, he listens 
From his 255 brokers, their cus- 
tomers and local business lead- 
ers, he hears what they need for 
success, how they feel about 
economic conditions He evalu- 
ates this information and tells us 
what Paine, Webber can do to 
make our service more helpful, 
more personal — protects us 
from the hazards of bigness He 
keeps us, and our 200,000 cus- 
tomers nation-wide, posted on 
significant. developments in 
Punchland 

Robert Punch also listens to 
us He learns what we're doing 
to help his brokers, makes sure 
our quality research ideas get 
through to customers, helps us 
apply new management tech- 
niques that Improve our service. 

His twelve-hour days can add 
up to better investing for you at 
any of our 48 offices. Drop in 
See why 





good communicators 
like Robert Punch make all our 
800 partners, managers and bro- 
kers the Stockbrokers To Know. 


PAINE 
WEBBER 
JACKSON 





wwe wines gTOCKBROKER TO KNOW 















[x-marine officer Robert D Punch studied at George Washington University, the University 

& C U R | IS oi Minnesota, the Univer ty of Michigan, majoring in Business Administration. He began his 
career as à agement consultant, entering the investment busine a staff member of a 

Members of Minnesota mutual fund In 1950 he joined Paine, Webber as a registere d representative, and 

The New York Stock Exchange pce 1964 has been regional partner He is active in the United Fund and the Rotary Club 
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Head Office: 
5670 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 


NATION'S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


| 


SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


PAYS YOU 4.85% ON SAVINGS 
SAFETY OF $14 BILLION ASSETS 


You actually earn 4.949% in 1966 when 
our 4.85% current annual rate is com- 
pounded quarterly and maintained a 
year. Choose a federally-chartered sav- 
ings association... California Federal... 
the nation's largest, established in 1925. 
Giant safeguards protect vour mone 
$144 billion assets. 878 years of officer/ 
director savings experience. Reserves far 
higher than legal requirements, Accounts 
insured by provisions of Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corporation. World- 
wide savings service in over 100 foreign 
countries and 50 states for 500,000 indi- 
viduals, corporations and trusts. A man 
and wife, with 2 individual accounts and 
l joint account, can have up to $30,000 
in fully insured savings. Many corpora- 
tions have selected us as an ideal reposi- 
tory for corporate, pension or trust 
funds, in amounts from $100,000 up to 
$1,000,000 per account. Funds received 
or postmarked by 10th of any month 
earn from Ist. Special attention to mail 
accounts. We pay air mail both ways. To 
open your account, just mail check or 
money order with coupon below. We 
handle details of transferring your funds 
from any institution at no cost 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION e ASSETS OVER 51⁄4 BILLION 


OFFICES IN: Anaheim, Eagle Rock, Echo Park 
Granada Hills, Hollywood, Inglewood, Lakewood 
Downtown Los Angeles, Miracle Mile, Oxnard, Palos 
Verdes Peninsula, Pasadena, Rancho Park, Reseda 


FREE! NEW CALIFORNIA SOUVENIR 
MAGAZINE. 20 exciting pages! 
Breathtaking photos of California 


many, many more. Send coupon 
for your free copy today 
— eee um amm rmm 


California Federal Savings Association 
l Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 
Please send free "The California Story” 
| and CalFed MAIL-SAVER" 
Please open account Passbook ($50 or more 
| E Certificate Multiples of $100 Joint 
Individual Trust 


Name(s) — 


Address 


I City 


l Funds enclosed in amount of $ 


Soc Sec or Ident. No 
I ren SS eim 
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other Alfa-Romeos easily top 100 
m.p.h.; the somewhat sedate Giulias are 
modestly rated at "over 96 m.p.h." . 
Alfa-Romeo's performance delights 
the Italian government, which owns 
90% of the company’s 45 million shares 
Istituto per la Ricostruzione In- 
, the government holding com- 
pany which also controls the jets of 
Alitalia, the luxury ships of the Italian 
Line and the nation's telephone. and 
radio-TV networks. After suffering from 
indifferent sales early in the 1960s Alfa- 
Romeo has been revived largely by 
President Giuseppe Luraghi, 60. A one- 


time IRI executive, Luraghi was put in 


the driver's seat to balance speed and 
wind designing with cost accounting, 
marketing and long-range planning. 
Like many of his competitors in the 
U.S. and Europe, he sees world auto- 


making as a pyramid, with $ 
Rolls-Royces and Ferraris a 
and U.S. and European may. 
cars at the bottom. In between, 5 
a growing and superbly profits 
cialty market for flashy fay), 
cars like Ford's Thunderbird, p. 
Jaguar—and his own Alfa-Ron 
Bigger Overseas. Luraghi al.. 
that the future of European ay. 
ing depends on exports, A], 
last year exported 23° of its g 
sent only 1.500 to the US. To 
those totals, the company has jr. 
$90 million to build a moder, 
at Arese, just outside Milan. |. 
expects to double output in seve, 
by turning out cars that app 
everyday driver whose Fan: 
are stirred by a six-speed many. 
shift and easy acceleration to 100 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To John Wayne, 58. who last 
month finished Eldorado, his 166th mov- 
ie, and Pilar Palette Wayne, 37, his third 
wife: their third child, second daugh- 
ter; in Encino, Calif. 


Married. Edson Arantes do Nasci- 
mento, 25, better known as Pelé, Bra- 
zil's—and probably the world’s—best 
soccer player; and Rosemary Cholbi, 
20, a Santos dockworker's daughter; in 
Santos, Brazil. 


Married. Brian Donlevy, 63, now 
playing the mad scientist in Hollywood's 
The Curse of the Fly; and Lillian Arch 
Lugosi, 54, ex-wife of the late Bela 


| (Dracula) Lugosi; he for the third time, 


she for the second; in Indio, Calif. 


Died. Charles Von Fremd, 40, CBS 
newscaster, who reported on Washing- 
ton from 1953 to 1957 when he shifted 
his beat to space, covering nearly ev- 
ery mission from the first Navaho rock- 
et firings to last. December's Gemini 
space rendezvous; apparently of a heart 
attack; in Bethesda, Md. 


Died. Victor Weisz, 52, Britain's 
acerb political cartoonist "Vicky," an 
essive socialist who over 25 years 
leveled his pen at everyone on his right 
from John Foster Dulles, whom he 
showed brandishing H-bombs, to Tory 
Harold Macmillan, whom he drew as the 
winged "Supermac," and Charles de 
Gaulle, whom he captioned with the 
fumed inverted quotation, “Apres le de 
luge—moi"; of as yet. undetermined 
causes: in London 


Died. James D Norris, 59, sports 
promoter and onetime Mr. Big of box 
ing: following a heart attack; in Chi- 
cago The son of a Chicago millionaire, 
Norris won notoriety in the late 1940s 
and 50s as the boss of the Internation- 
al Boxing Club, through which he and 


Hoodlum Frankie. Carbo held a mo- 


nopoly on virtually all major fig: 
til 1959, when the U.S. Suprem: 
broke their hold. Norris fa 
view, quietly operating hi 
railroad, real estate and ca 
plus the Spring Hill Farm sta 
cago Black Hawks hocke T 
stadiums in Chicago and Si. Lou 


Died. Victor Kravchenko. | 
time Soviet defector, an arm) + 
who sought asylum while on d 
supply officer in Washing 
briefly held the limelight 
selling 7 Chose Freedon 
changed his name to 
because "I am an Americ 
tinued his writings, thou 
constant fear of Red re 
own hand (.38-cal. pistol 
hattan apartment, where ! 
had been depressed over 
war "and other things 
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Died. Boris — Nicolac 
nowned Kremlinologist 
Social Democrat who in 
years of exile in. Europe 
pulsion by the Bolsheviks 
US. to write more than 
on Soviet lile, such as / 
Soviet Russia (1947). to 
Co-Author David J. D 
nounced in the U N. as 
sters" by the late Andre 
a heart attack; in Menlo P 


a er 


Died. The Rev. Ber 
79. chaplain of the Hot 
atives since 1950. whe 
scribed his duties tht 
each day's session, I loc 
House and then I pra 
of a stroke: in Washingt 


Died. Fleet Admira 
Nimitz, 80, who led 
armada to vi In 
pneumonia, on Yerba 
San Francisco Ba 


Softened water. 


Dazzling. Precious. 

The sensation of liquid velvet. 

Yet, to keep it soft day after day 
requires a salt for water softeners 
that is of highest quality. 

Capable of dissolving evenly, 

and with restraint. Perfectionists 
trust Sterling and their know-how. 


Homemakers trust Sterling on the E 
It's the sterling you use every day, 
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Letgh Anne was hom with spinal 


bifida — pa 
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Is paralyzed from the 


t She is learning to walk 





usc c 5 
and cure for herself at the Easter Seal 


Center m Villa Park, Illinois. 





This is a fine little girl. 
Full of love and hope, 
and so spunky she almost 
breaks your heart. The 
world needs people like 
her. But right now she 
needs people like you. 
People who believe in 
helping people. Her ther- 
apy and special training 
cost more than her folks 
can aíford. The Easter 
Seals you use pay the 
difference. So put your 
hand in your pocket, 
m'friend. Your share is 
about $2. 


I thank you. 
Jimmy Durante 





The Easter Seals you use enable 
the Easter Seal Society, al more 
than a thousand clinics and cen- 
ters, to help people fight against 
the effects of these crippling dis- 
orders: crippling accidents, polio- 
myelitis, strokes, cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dys- 
trophy, arthritis, birth deformities, 
speech defects and many others. If 
you know of someone who necds 
this kind of help, send them to your 
local Easter Seal Chapter. It's 
listed ın your phone book 











Easter 


ADDRESS. EASTER SEALS, C/O POSTMASTER, YOUR CITY 





CINEMA 


The Spies Who Came 
into the Fold 





9 e 
rien Movie moguls have long sought the 
po 9 perfect pop-art hero, the infallible mag- 


netic moneymaker with equal pull for 
kids under twelve and adolescents up to 
and beyond retirement Tarzan, a 
perennial favorite, sull takes to the trees 
occasionally to fight for right, but with 
obsolete weapons The Wild West gun- 
fighter endures, though an hombre who 
traditionally hates kissin’ and gets his 
kicks by digging spurs into. horseflesh 
seems equally ill-adapted to the times 
The exquisitely contemporary hero is 
girl-happy, gadget-minded James Bond 
whose legend has already tempted a 
host of imitators to bland larceny. Now 
five new spy spools reverently ape Bond. 
with more a-making to catch the rich 
financial fallout. from Goldfinger and 
Thunderhall 

Naked Naiads. The biggest. noisiest 
naughtiest contender in the new 
spystakes is The Silencers, with Crooner 
Dean Martin playing Matt Helm, a se- 
cret agent for ICE (Intelligence Coun- 
ter Espionage). Its plot pits Helm 
ainst the mastermind of one of those 
atomic conspiracies, headquartered in 
what appears to be a sunken carrier un- 
der the desert near Alamogordo. Bul 
the real contest is between nudity and 
gadgetry. The striptease fun, with Cyd 
(Charisse as team captain, bi s dur- 
ing the opening credits, then gets right 
Jown to business in Martin's circular 
ed, which turns. travels, tilts, finally 
lunges him naked into a swimming 
pool with a naiad identified as Lovey 
Kravezit. While the camera plays ana- 
tomical peekaboo, they are dried on 
wo cylindrical Freudian symbols, then 
ressed and break fasted by machine 
Innuende through Silencers 
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Jimmy Durar 


Seal Fun 


is National ( 
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YOUR PERSONAL ZIP CODE MME 


CYD CHARISSE IN 


SILENCERS 
Captain of the anatomical team 
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CROWLEY & VAUGHN IN “TRAP” 
Ellery Queen for a day. 


with nothing omitted save scerawling 
feelthy pictures on the screen. Now and 
then, Marun sleepily warbles a song 
parody, his way of adding sauce to all 
the giceful violence, drunken driving 
and self-conscious smut. Chief compen- 
sation. over the long haul is Stella Ste- 
vens’ zany, refreshing performance as 
a tourist who flees a conducted bus 
tour and plunges into escapades with 
the resolute air of a girl making every 
minute of her vacation count 

Keeping Clean. Intelligence men’s in- 
trigues wash cleaner in To Trap a Spy 
and The Spy with My Face. Originally 
designed for home use, these television 
retreads are expanded versions of two 
episodes from MGM's The Man from 
UNCLE series (the seams still show) 
In Face Napoleon Solo (Robert 
Vaughn) seduces Thrush Agent Senta 
Berger somewhat more explicitly than 
he could before. when he had to take 
time out for commercials. In Trap. 
Luciana Paluzzi adds sex appeal until 
gunfire spoils her game, but the storv 
really concerns an ordinary housewife 
(Patricia Crowley) who helps Solo foil 
an assassination plot. A kind of Ellery 
Queen for a Day. she goes home with an 
armful of presents. having scored a clear 
win for small-screen morality 

The man least likely to threaten 
Bond's supremacy is That Man in Is- 
tanbul, with Horst Bucholz battling a 
one-armed villain atop a minaret and 
performing other improbable feats to 
rescue a kidnaped scientist. A masquer- 
ade in a Turkish bath, long visits with 
FBI Sexpot Sylva Koscina and a tour of 
the city cannot save Istanbul Deliver- 
ing insouciant asides to the audience 
brings out the unseasoned ham in Horst 

Another elusive scientist is the excuse 
given for The 2nd Best Secret Agent in 
the Whole Wide World, the most fla- 
grantly imitative spoof of the lot Its 
second-best agent is played with studied 
respect by one Tom Adams, who 




















vaguely resembles Sean Connery. The | 








The Case of the 
Elastic Umbrella 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr., 


Prosident 
Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 














Under Chief Justice Marshall, 
the U. S. Supreme Court devel- 
oped a rule permitting its mem- 
bersto“tipple’onlyonrainy days. 

During a prolonged spate of 
sunny Washington weather, 
however, the ruling was inter- 
preted to include all the territory 
under the court’s jurisdiction. 
With so many legal minds at 
work, it was logical to assume 
that at any given moment some- 
where in the continental U. S. or 
its outlying possessions, some- 
body was carrying an umbrella! 

Covering a broader territory 
often brings more than a few 
advantages. Consider, for ex- 
ample, our modest family dis- 
tillery, self-contained on a few 
secluded acres in Jefferson 
County, Kentucky. 

A visitor might read with 
something less than conviction 
this sign at our distillery gate, — 
“We make fine Bourbon. At a 
profit if we can—a loss if we must 
—but always fine Bourbon.” 

“So what?" some might say. 

But as we extend the territory 
beyond our entrance, the sign 
takes on broader meaning. For 
state-wide distillery records 

* prove that our OLD FITZGERALD 
is the most expensively made 
Bourbon, not only in Jefferson 
County but in the whole length 
and breadth of Kentucky. Has 
been thus for lo these many years. 

And since Kentucky itself 
is the acknowledged cradle of 
the finest of Bourbons, OLD 
FrrzGERALD'S umbrella might 
be further widened to include 
not only the U. S. and its pos- 
sessions, but all the world. 

Regardless of added costs, we 
continue to honor the painstak- 
ing requirements of our original 
117-year-old Sour Mash recipe. 

For your protection, rightly 
so! Most-expensive-to-make is 
your assurance of most-pleasant- 
to-taste. Just a taste is all we 
ask. It's all we've ever needed. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 


























BRYANT 
GAS AIR 
CONDITIONING 
IS AS 
RELIABLE 
AS YOUR 
GAS COMPANY 


When a Gas company is willing to sell, install, service and guarantee a 
product, you know it's dependable 


And they do just that with Bryant 
Gas air conditioning ; 


Don't worry, they've got good reason. ^ For in- 
Ronon Hint fases 
tance, Bryant Gas air conditioning maintains its low operating cost and 


peak efficiency throughout its long life. © Next. Bryant Gas air condition- 


ing has only a few moving parts. That's one of the reasons it operates so 


quietly. And efficiently © Something else. Bryant Gas air conditioning is 


air cooled It doesn't take an inch of floor space 


i Now, put them all 
together and what ve you got? 


Some pretty substantial reasons for Gas 
companies to stand behind and be willing to finance Bryant Gas air con 
ditioning , s n retinas 
huoning. z Remember it's easy to install in new or old homes 


à Call vour 
local Gas Company about Bryant Gas air 


conditioning for your home or your busi 
ness, 5 Bryant Manufacturing Company 
Dept. T-2, Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC 


Gas makes the big differenc 


sts lc t 








film sputters with genuine ey, 
in the scramble for Regray ke 
process for reversing the law ef 
But the laws of levity begin to p. 
turvy as well in Agent's craven. 
homage to its prototype. Curlin, | 
| Adams’ sheets, one pussycat pd 
| met someone like you in Florida 1 
himself James . . . James Somes 
| If the bogus Bonds abhor or 
they should at least show eno, 
fessional savvy to cover their trad, 
Mechanical Sin. The least th: 
spate of spies signifies, it would. 
is that ventures into venery, adig] 
furious action have set an ey 
| raising new standard for familya 
tainment. Kids adore the lethal ¢ 
toy collection. Dads happily ogle :) 
potent he-man, king of a compu] 
wonderland in which every foe 
swiftly vanquished, every voluptw 
| ren bedded. And women seem d 
susceptible to the fantasy of 
cariously mauled by a master of ttf 
perhaps after flooring him with alg 
wrist chop. Slapdash, comic-sirip 9 
more violent than suspenseful, ar 
| into a joke that viewers are inwa 
share while soaking up the 
| splendor of strange locales, gawk: 
new feats of technology. The sni 
chanical—a series of clashes b 
the hostile male and deadly femal 
sensuality suggesting 
brand of electric sex 
The bizarre, decadent world 
superspy naturally inspires 3 © 
amount of earnest speculalion 
| Vatican newspaper, L'Osser 
mano, denounces Bondom ini 
dangerous mixture of viole 
ity, sadism and sex," thous! 
Dr. Joseph Fletcher, auth: 
tion Ethics (Time, Jan. 21 
“healthy fantasizing and m^! 
Dr. Harold Lief of Tula 
ment of Psychiatry thinks ! 
boy philosophy may reh 
changing values and the sh 
to come—‘another man! 
the trend toward greater fe 
siveness, the separation of | 
Though the surreal | 
would probably stand up 
such criticism, he might 
pundits who reason that, |! 
ridden age. it is more fur 
Spectre, Thrush, and 7^ 
ponder the threats posed | 
tung. The Bondsmen seem 
a crew to inflict any pern 
on young or old, male o! 
art, the spy spoofs have lit! 
they lack even true satirics 
what Critic G K Chester! 
fence of 
exuberant capering round 
truth” A craze occurs 
quired taste unaccountabl 
addiction. Without ever b 
audiences find the spec! 
swallow. But mock espte 
hard put to survive a thron 


string undercover men whe 
lar 
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in need of vocational guit 
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Quick way to spot an ulcer 


When corrosive fluids gnaw away at the inside of process 
vessels and piping, there's trouble ahead. Our new ultra- 
Sonic thickness indicator quickly pinpoints hidden “ul- 
ters" in piping and equipment from the outside. Simply 
touch the probe to the outer surface and read the thick- 
ness in large illuminated numerals. This portable, 
battery-powered instrument weighs less than 10 
Pounds, accurately measures wall thicknesses from a 


Wherever you look... you see Budd 
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tenth of an inch to ten inches. In oil refineries and chem- 
ical plants, it eliminates complex and time-consuming 
inspection procedures, boosts efficiency as much as 
85°. The ultrasonic thickness indicator is one of many 
Budd testing instruments that increase margins of 
safety in industry. Like to know more? Contact Dr. 
John H. Buck, Vice President, Instruments Division, 
The Budd Company, Box 245, Phoenixville, Pa. 19460 


























BOOKS 


army, to Napoleon. At this point, the 
Russians lumbered up. Napoleon chased 
them down the Danube, captured Vien- 
na and carted off 100,000 muskets, 
2.000 artillery pieces and a virtually in- 
exhaustible supply of ammunition, 
while the Russians and a few thousand 
leftover Austrians escaped northward 
to Olmiitz to wait for reinforcements. 
Shattered Wings. Like an angry eagle 
whose prey has eluded his first pounce, 
Napoleon instantly set out to lure the 
enemy back into striking range Literal- 
ly trailing a broken right wing, he drew 
up his army near Austerlitz. Thanks to 
the deceptive disposition of his forces, 


MANSELL COLLECTION 


The Wicked “Mister S 


MARQUIS DE SADE, stir 
edited by Gilbert Lély 
tober House. $8.50 

































18) 
The Second Longest Day 
AUSTERLITZ by Claude Manceron 318 


The jailers in the big pris 
pages Norton. $5 95. 


cennes called him Monsen | 
name of the arrogant pris d 
tower had not yet become .. 
for conscienceless cruelty bud 
something about him tha m 
did not like, and they prefer) 
his dinner to him through ;? 
in the floor. 4 

Perhaps the warders Were ng 
Mister Six. No one, neither y; 
France nor the Republican jJ 
aries nor Napoleon himself k 
to do with the Marquis de S4 
lock him up. And no on 
known what to make of him s 

Dyspeptic Glutton. He wa; 
cause he liked to whip girly S 
evena prostitutes Pay ts note 
this sort of thing—De Sades ig 
apparatus could be pretty da 
and there were complaints à 
and also about sodomy, whl 
the death penalty. His rank 
from the gallows but not {ror} 
His trouble seems to hive be 
was a stupendous sexual gl 


In August 1805, eight months after 
he had unceremoniously crowned him- 
self! Emperor of the French, Napoleon 
was up to his coronet in complications. 
His invasion of England, announced 18 
months earlier, had bogged down on 
the beaches near Boulogne. His fleet 
floundered useless, bottled up by the 
British at Ferrol. His treasury lay emp- 
ty, and all across Europe his prestige 
was ebbing. On Aug. 13, Talleyrand 
brought word that Austria and 
Russia were hastening to mount 
a massive attack on France. 

Napoleon made his decision 
and went to work. In six blaz- 
ing, uninterrupted hours that left 
his secretary's hand a stiffened 
lump. he dictated to the last de- 
tail the plan of a campaign that 
took 150,000 men from the 
Channel to the Danube in what 
many historians consider the 
greatest military march of mod- 
ern times. Though this book is 











burdened by a poor English the same time a sexual dys 
translation, French Novelist- much was not enough. His ple 
Historian Claude Manceron suc- pain, and pain was his ples 
ceeds in providing a meticulous- confined him to the not ince 
ly documented account of the pleasures of his imagination 


1805 campaign. And his hour- 20 years he wrote his blue m% 





by-hour reconstruction of Aus- 
terlitz, Napoleon's most brilliant 
military success, presents a com- 
pelling, page-by-page study as 
well of the man who was an 
incomparable military genius 
Wrung Necks. Napoleon was 
à maniac for detail, and one of 
the first of the Organization 
Men. He demanded and got a 
running record of every regi- 
ment. including a summary of 
its encounters, its numerical strength, 
the roll of its injured and sick and the 
number of its annual recruitment. He 
commanded an elaborate network of 
spies who informed him minutely of the 
strength and movements of his adver- 
saries. He centralized authority abso- 
lutely in himself, and his precise, in- 
geniously correlated orders of march 
gained a maneuverability for his army 
that was far in excess of that enjoyed by 
any other contemporary fighting force 
For the Austerlitz campaign, he invent- 
ed and applied a set of rules involving 
foraging, billeting. and shifting from or- 
der of march to order of battle that ex- 
emplified his methods almost perfectly 
One of his methods was “to wring the 
neck of each of his adversaries sepa- 
rately” Before the Russians could join 
their allies in Austria, Napoleon rushed 
across Germany to meet the Austrians 
alone at Ulm and attacked from the 
rear. Ulm fell, and Austria surrendered 
60,000 soldiers, the main body of its 
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FRANCIS & NAPOLEON AT AUSTERLITZ 
First of the Organization Men. 


the Allies imagined that they outnum- 
bered him two to one. They hurled the 
full force of their armies against the 
vulnerable French right. Napoleon 
smashed back violently at the unguard- 
ed Allied flank, shattered its center, 
broke through, circled both halves for 
the kill. He made his only major tactical 
mistake when he diverted troops to fight 
the bitterly resisting Alhed left and al- 
lowed most of the Allied right to escape 

The results of the campaign were all 
that Napoleon could have wanted He 
had shaped the Grand Army into an in- 
comparable machine for conquest. He 
had established his imperial Prestige un- 
questionably before the world. He had 
crippled the ambitions of the fatuous 
Czar Alexander. He had reduced the 
haughty Holy Roman Emperor Francis 
If to the role of a satrap of France 
And he had unknowingly avenged him- 
self on his old English enemy, William 
Pitt, who literally died after he pot the 
news of Austerlitz 2 


The Bedroom Philos: 
Days of Sodom. Justin 
which he gave literar 
he hoped, philosoph 
aberrations 

He also wrote lette 
wife, his mother-in-law 
his valet. Unlike his 
these painful letters al 
give pleasure. Most o 
dling pleas to be let 
the usual prisoner's co! 
food or the class of p 
pelled to associate wil 
ny, some unconsciou 
one in which he sug 
girls as cellmates wou 
the urge to write book 

Somewhere Over th 
new collection was di 
by Gilbert Lély, a F 
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Sade. a direct descen 
impolite to. call. Lely 
certainly is a Sadean 
that. Lély hopes the 
help readers to “enj 
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erotic paradise 

and Havelock Ellis 
umph of human ide 
Fair enough from the 
Lely insists that one ! 
pared only to “the ! 
In other places, Shak 
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correspondence fores! 
treamont. Arthur. Rin 
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This is Corfam: 
It holds its shape. 


CORFAM* is the shape-retaining 
new shoe upper material from 

Du Pont. It keeps a slipon looking 
younger, longer. Neater. Trimmer. 
Nicer. In addition to its built-in 
“muscle-tone”, CORFAM is 


KNAPP slipon in shape- 
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extremely flexible. It needs little 
or no breaking in. And it's up to 
one-third lighter in weight. Also 
CORFAM is easy care, 
wipe-and-wear. It repels water. 
Won't fade or get stiff. Resists 







scuffing extraordinarily well. 
Most important, CORFAM breathes, 
for your foot comfort. You can 
find CORFAM in shoes crafted by 
America’s top designers 

Ask for it, by name. 


CORJAM’ 
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; à t 
Don't miss the excitemen E 
of Madrid, Rome, Athens, ee 
Istanbul, Tel Aviv or Tehran. %4 


Stay at a foreign hotel- 
called Hilton. 
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Dine simply at the Royal 
Tehran Hilton...on grilled 
partridge and Caspian 

Sea Caviar. 


Manager Ewe Hin Lim has a taste for 
Oriental opulence. And not only in his 
menus. Look at the view he'll give 

you—snow-capped mountains and the whole 
of Tehran. 


Another thing he’s proud of is his sunny 






Have an incomparable view of 
one of the neighbor’s places 
if at the Athens Hilton. 

The view inside Manager Jean Pierre 

| Piquet’s sumptuous hotel is just as 









he is the compulsive addict of every 
B® Yesnceivable extremity within the t 


Stroll through Madrid's finest sh; (^c 
in the Castellana Hilton's own pl 
It's Manager Herb Jerosh's pride and joy 


Spanish courtyard, surrounded by the flower- 
laden balconies of the lovely guest rooms 


| Jarry. Finally. De Sade can now be con- 
sidered “an admissible genius like Shake- 
m speare, Pascal or Nietzsche." 

f All this is literary poppycock. It may 
be true that De Sade is a fascinating fig- 
ure; Edmund Wilson and Simone de 
Beauvoir have written studies on him, 
and the London-Broadway hit Marat 
Sade, as well as a new paperback edi- 
tion of his writings, testifies to renewed 
public interest. But it 1s also true that 








== nical possibilities of the human sexual 
pparatus What he could not do he 
dreamed, and what he dreamed, he 
= wrote. His letters can be analyzed in 
EBD even deeply felt but wonderfully in- 
consistent categories. 1) he didn't do it 
had been accused of kidnaping 


young girls. and there was a suspicion 





reason, and yours are merely the fruit 
of stupidity"). He was more jovial with 
his valet Carteron: “Ah: you ancient 
pumpkin cooked in bugs’ juice, third 
horn of the devil's head, codface drawn 
out hke the two ears of an oyster. 
slipper of a procuress." It was hardly 
an appropriate tone to take with one's 
valet, but Carteron was no ordinary val- 
et, he was a member of the orgy 

In one letter from prison, De Sade 
wrote “Imaginative about morality in 
a way more disorderly than the world 
bas ever known, atheist to the point of 
fanaticism, in fact, that is what I am 
like, and once again, kill me or take me 
as Tam, for I shall not change.” Rejec- 
tion of God seems to have exhausted his 
powers of skepticism. In his lonely cir- 
cular cell he became a devout numerolo- 
gist, and solemnly counted the words or 
lines in letters he received as a basis 
for abstruse and totally nutty calcula- 
tions that would provide, he believed, 
the exact date of his release. His num- 
ber never came up. He died of a pul- 








monary congestion in the asylum at | 


Charenton 


Beyond Unreality 


THE NOWHERE CITY by Alison Lurie 
276 pages Coward-McCann $4.50 


Angeles is a fiction whose ac- 
cepted public image carries the impact 
of heightened reality, like Disneyland 
or a dream. Even the displaced out- 
landers who now make Los 


Los 


eral entities as Venice West, rats in 
palm trees, eternal sunshine, Hollywood 
and Vine 


Angeles | 
their home accept as fact such ephem- 


schools of pink Cadillacs, ; 








and tawny, ubiquitous beauties in spike 
heels and white sharkskin Jax slacks 


S.A 20-20 w 
DM-OG-MS 


"V splendid. There is always a fascinating 
Jassortment of celebrities roaming 








Better yet, let somebod' “© mother-in-law couldn't help wanting him Comical Fun. In Love and Friend- 
You just relax and enjoy thc eW locked up): 5) n was all a conspiracy ship. her first novel, Miss Lurie, the 
hl : 2 Te sca from your private balcony » M (again by his mother-in-law, who want- wife ot a Cornell University professor 
| Revel in estate living, Bob Grant's new hotcl (You won! ed his estates): 6) he was a special case vamped with considerable effect on the 
| a Itali tyl I F ike thi Hage vspoand. finally and sadly, 7) he wasnt do-  shopworn theme of infidelity She treat- 
M hai ahan style, at the anything like this on the ing i any more: he had. as it were. cd sex not as something to leer about, 
i t3 Cavalieri Hilton leli off beating his wife. This does not sneer about or pontificate about, but as 
| TEES exactly reveal a great mind at work or — innocent and sightly comical fun. This 
i | A in Rome. " d I Ed n e spirit that. he T us for Los AWETE 
| 5; "s especiz ce afte 1 ; er C regarded himself where tne I5; S8 z 
| > hors. qur nig after nii coffee as you "i Jilte; Whiplash. Still, De Sade's letters are tions. even taster than i renees Ria 
| E 7. S 2 efore at the Istanbu interesting. not only for his status as a pallor. But Miss Lurie i5 less concerned 
| K7. Sead E: ps back = You'll have to adm! Ma" Metaphysical monster but for his human with EEA a or umpteen ie 
[i r or a dip in Manager z se inconsistencies Sometimes he addressed that Los Angeles is phon an sneis 
I 4 Olaf Bonde’s garden George Desbaillets w3 < «oU Pis wife as "my Toon "celestial pussy- in the possibility that phoniness is Just 
| pool. Or drink on his pretty spectacular. But no m si E joy of Mahomet" and “whiplash mein faun S renun s 
e view > yort My nerves ol umes he com- he characte = 
roof-top terrace as ab of pope cent ^ planed th a she h ser ee inim- City are so improbable that they could the Uncommon Motor Oil 
you watch the lights nv monti e metal! modesi clothes, told her he would rath- have been spawned by the Los Angeles 100% Pure Pennsy 
| come on in Rome. roof-top rotisserie Pr see her in à whorchouse than with Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Isidore Ein- Wolf's He. 
| ; her mother. and lectured her sternly sam is introduced as à veritable carica- Oil City 
Go international— about his superior philosophical sys- ture, who with his spade beard and 
ul ca all the comforts of Hilton. tems ("Mine," he wrote, "are based on Mitiel-European manner looks like "an 
| ervations, see your travel agent or call 
| 44 any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Office. TIME, MARCH 4 
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through his marble salons. 
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THE MARQUIS DE SADE 


3) others do as bad—like judges 
and cardinals: 4) he couldnt help n 
(forgetting that if that were so. his 











Despite a great body of belief, and 
much effort, no novelist has ever fully, 
succeeded in making Los Angeles seem 


| Too much was not enough. real. Alison Lurie, the author of this | 
| Dance the hora on the shor novel about Los Angeles, does not suc- | 

of the Mediterranea! at (of. murder), 2) the victim was only a ceed in bringing it off either. But she 
| S d whore 


fails so charmingly that the reader at 
why all 


least can understand those 


migrants went West 





























WHAT'S UP IN THE SOUTH? 





x Southern Airways 


Signs of progress are UP in the modern 
extra convenience into time-saver schedu 
cities. Hundreds of flights daily keep yo 


moving South. Southern buil 
les between 60 of the een 


SOON! A NEW SOUTHERN ACCENT ON SPEED — DC9 fanlETS 


South: n ner; eorgia 
ern Airways, Inc. General Offices Atlanta Airport Atlanta, G 
' " i 


ur plans moving with the South. 


ALISON LURIE 
Rather dead than bred 


advertisement for a psychiatry 
gives dictation in the nude 


| rule about his Westwood 


any woman who ventures te 
expect, willy-nilly, to be relieve 
virtuc. 

Einsam is married to Glon 
a Hollywood starlet who tros 
beauty on before breakfast ant 
in four-letter words. To behe 
characters is nothing short o! 
terous. Or is 1t? In Miss Lures! 
sympathetic hands, Glory 
nearly everyone else in the b 
ate the appeal of children w 
ingenuousness disarms the © 
Most Hollywood starlets wo 
be dead than bred. But © 
templating pregnancy a! the 
Einsam, goes all stulet 
think I'd really like to 2 
she says. 

Warning: Curves. Th 
Nowhere's plot the be! 
like Los Angeles itsel! 
lentlessly as Mulholian 
two books. Miss Lurie s 
tion lags well behind hc 
acter. But the latter 1s 
engaging enough to con 
deficiency. If the trip th 
is not particularly. comi 
acterization at least sug 
Lurie’s proper direction 


Short Notices 

THAT SUMMER b 
pages. Coward-McCar 

It seemed obvious fr 
ate press gallery bac! 
those 100-odd characte 
and orating down be 
searching for some a" 
them up in a novel. So 
Drury wrote Advise € 
course there was a sed! 
Difjference—but now UU 
started for Novelist Di 
gun to write about t 
They are the nice ul 
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da Vinci worked at Air Products... 


If Leonardo da Vinci worked at Air Products, he would have at his 
command the necessary support capability in skilled personnel and complete 
facilities to translate his great pioneering inventions into practical realities. 


At Air Products innovation is everyone's responsibility. Supported by in-depth 
capabilities, this spirit has propelled the Company to a position of 

leadership in chemicals and cryogenics sales and profits. 

Even da Vinci would have admired the challenges that Air Products has met 
in servicing its customers. They include helping melt steel faster... 
freeze-sealing flavor in foods... propelling man into space... keeping water 
resources clean... fusing or cutting any metal...improving agricultural 
yields...saving heat for the winter... producing safer tires. 

Like da Vinci, ^ir Products people have had to dream, design, and develop 
things that didn't exist before. Unlike da Vinci, Air Products has the total support 


capability to carry its innovations to the market place. 


Air Poduzti and Chemicals 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Did you know? Air Products operates worldwide, with over 75,000 custom- 
ers, and has shown record sales and profits every year for the past seven years. 
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ing lost. In TIME, 
e maps keep you from getting : N 
where the news is well sign-posted, they add an extra S Uer 
to the story. They locate economie team: E PAR e 
i i e the 1 
pinpoint explosions in a crisis, trac E eec naf 
ship, or an expedition. No need to stretc 
i ease a news area when there are TIME maps. Another 


TIME maps / Som 


of the dividends you find in TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


inhabitants of Greenmont, C 
summer colony 6,000 feet y, 
Sierras. Greenmont is slightly „ 
clusive than the U.S. Senate , 
tial memberships are restricted 
It is also. much duller. The 
argle-bargle of private though 
| much less interesting than ¢ 
most preposterous oratory: | 
people are so ordinary that th, 
| be sold to a public-opinion po 
instant sample. 
| The intrusion of a U.S. Arg 
with vague psychological proble 
the inhabitants of Greenmo |: 
| their smug torpor into some |. 
malice. The major’s crime is thy 
seduced (or has been seduce; 
thirtyish spinster of the Gre 
| tribe. Before the major can hep 
| to death by ducks, he is mera 
| molated in a forest fire 

Drury seems to expect that t 
tional enclave will be taken as ; 
cosm of the world—or, as he p 
| his frightful prose—'"an cays 
| wisecracking, self-centred distilla 
all the busy bright uncaring 
| world.” Hardly. 





DAVID SARNOFF by £F 
| 372 pages Harper & Row 
Papa wanted his first-born son 
| come a trader; Mama. who c 
a long line of rabbis, was dele 
that he should become a sch 
when Papa left the tiny Russian 
village of Uzlian to try 
America, Mama immediately $ 
five-year-old son off to 
penniless rabbi who lived seve 
dred miles away, For almost f 
the little boy lived there He 
only child among a household | 
ups; he rose with them 
for twelve or 14 hours 
pages of ancient texts in Heb 
Aramaic until he could repeal 
heart 
To this day, 75-year-old D: 
noff, chairman ol the n 
Corporation of Amen 
General of the Army in * 
and adviser to five Pres! 
those years of everlasting 
clammy poverty, and th 
normal family life. Euger 
noff's first cousin and a 
of the Readers Digest 
this deprived childhood > 
satiable drive for success 
Sarnoffs public career 
doubtedly true, just as 


March 17-20 


Sarnoffs success rests o! 
for perseverance, his alm 
ministrative genius and 
belief in the ever-expa 
of electronics and comm 
Unhappily. Author 1 
duced something close 
ciatingly detailed publici! 
er than a definitive i! 
ography. a glossy pl 
than an interpretive pail 
achievements deserve bel 
—and a better hiograph 


TIME 


THE NEW $100,000 CITRUS OPEN will match the world’s best golfers — 
at Orlando's rugged Rio Pinar course. Eight other courses, 
set among Orlando's lakes and palms, offer a year-round challenge. 


ORLAN 


Discover the solid rewards of working where it’s fun to live! 


FLORIDA'S ONLY PROFESSIONAL 
SYMPHONY makes its home in 
Phillippe Entremont, Birgit 
Nilsson, Leonard Rose, Gina Bachauer, 
Duke Ellington and Jack Benny are 
among the artists appearing this year. 


Orlando 


A QUEST FOR KNOWLEDGE symbolized here by laser 
research at the Martin Company, is a vital part of the 
personality of the Orlando/Orange County area. $11 million 
has been earmarked for initial construction of a new Florida 
engineering college just outside of Orlando and Rollins 
College is adding a $3.2 million science center 
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ORLANDO AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE — Dept. C 
P.O. BOX 1913 — ORLANDO. FLORIDA — 32802 


C] Please send me a free copy of your color brochure 
"Orlando — Action Center of Florida." 


and specific information on = ra 





NAME E "-— 


ADDRESS — e ne 
CITY — STATE |... — ZIP CODE___ 





O Lam interested in how a business can profit by locating 
a plant, office or w arehouse in Central Florida. 


[—€——————Ó——Ó— 


ACTION 
CENTER OF 
FLORIDA! 


OVER HALF OF 
FLORIDA'S 
MAJOR 
ATTRACTIONS 
including Cape 
Kennedy, Busch 
Gardens, Silver 
Springs and 
Cypress Gardens 
are within 90 
minutes driving 
time. Orlando is 
the future site of 
another fabulous 
land of Walt 
Disney and a new 
western world 
of Roy Rogers! 























Take the case of Mr. Neil Throckmorton of 
Sacramento, California, who says: “Tt took just $875 
and one day to air condition our 8-room home.” 


matched to work perfectly with the rest. This! 
maximum efficiency, dependable perfor mane 
Why so inexpensive? Because Mr. Throckmorton 
had forced-air heat, he already had adequate ducting. 
And putting in the ducts does represent half—or 
more—of the time and work needed to install 

central air conditioning. 

Why G.E.? “Reliable,” answers Mr. Throckmorton. 
And there's a good reason. G.E. makes every major 


Call for free survey. If you have forced-air 
find out how little it costs to add G-E Centra 
Conditioning. Call your G-E dealer for a tre 
installation estimate. Ask him, too, about h! 
financing terms. There’s no obligation. See"! 
Pages under “Air Conditioning Equipment 

Make your house a “Home for All 50% 


GENERAL G ELECT 


Make sure the other half 

is General Electric- 

the manufacturer that mak? 
every major part of its syst? 
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component that goes into its system. Every p? 


Photographed in Kentucky at the Old Taylor Distillery 









People in the know, know 
Old Taylor—and prefer it. 
People in the know 

always have. 





Old Taylor s tim 







neless flavor 
stems from a I9th-centurv 
secret. Taste it — enjoy the 
secret with us. 


In 1887, Colonel Edmund H.Taylor,Jr., 
built this castle of native Kentucky 
limestone to house his distillery. Here he 
created a Bourbon so smooth, so rich, so 
rewarding that today’s moderns — who go 
all out for the best in taste— make it 
their own. Shouldn't vou? 


STRAIGHT BOURBON yu i 


I n i 
vei YLI 


üng's old fashioned 
about Old Taylor 
X ople who drink it 


£ The Old Taslor Distillery Co , Frankfort & Louisville, Ky 


banaane 





pack at) 


x 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Coun! 





